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INTRODUCTORY SUMMARY 

* study of the Old Regime might reasonably be expected to go back as 
far as 1648 and continue to 1789. The choice of 1713 and 1763 as 
1 V the limits of the period at once stresses the importance of military, 
diplomatic and political considerations. But in addition to international 
diplomacy and domestic politics, which show the emergence of Prussia 
and Russia in central Europe and the increasing rivalry of France and 
England in the West and on the high seas, the present study makes an 
attempt to tell this story in the context of the appropriate economic 
conditions, governmental institutions, social structure and prevailing 
ideas, even though these may have developed before 1713 and persisted 
after 1763 

The half-century before 1760 showed an increase in the volume of 
international trade which might be described as revolutionary: it also 
showed a change in the relative importance of the chief trading nations 
(ch. n). The increase in trade already owed something to technological 
progress, but the chief reason for the spectacular increase in the volume of 
international trade in the first half of the eighteenth century was the rapid 
expansion of trade between countries in Europe and settlements in 
America, Africa and Asia. The re-export of colonial products came to be 
a very valuable part of the trade of England, France and Holland : it was 
an essential part of the economic life of Spain and Portugal. The Atlantic 
trade, especially that with the islands of the Caribbean, was greatly prized 
in the first half of the eighteenth century, and it naturally became a chronic 
cause of friction between the four European Powers with colonial pos- 
sessions in that area. India and, to a lesser extent, south-east Asia 
provided other areas in which highly valuable trading operations could 
also be carried on. One outstanding characteristic of the international 
trade of the early eighteenth century was the failure of the Dutch to 
maintain their pre-eminent position; by this time France and England had 
overtaken the Dutch as great trading Powers. A second characteristic of 
the later eighteenth century was a duel between France and England for 
commercial and colonial pre-eminence. This rivalry showed itself not 
only in America and Asia but in the Mediterranean, and in the inter- 
regional trade of northern and central Europe. This last still accounted for 
a very large amount of the exports both of France and of England, the 
German trade after 1713 being even more valuable to English merchants 
than their highly esteemed trade with Old Spain. In the early part of the 
century France, with her larger population and finer luxury goods, 
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seemed to English observers to be a very dangerous rival. But France’s 
position had some very serious defects, though they were not apparent 
to contemporary observers, who failed to notice the weaknesses of the 
French navy and the fact that France’s trade balance was not soundly 
based on the home manufacture of large quantities of good but cheap 
commodities, as the prosperity of England was based on hardware and 
cloth. Contemporaries saw only that France’s exports and re-exports 
exceeded her imports in value, and during most of the eighteenth century 
this spelt prosperity. 

The social conditions existing in Europe in the first half of the eighteenth 
century (ch. m) showed how the prevailing economic conditions were 
slowly modifying the kind of society which had existed at the end of the 
religious wars. Eighteenth-century society was still predominantly aristo- 
cratic, even though the position of the aristocrat might vary very much as 
between the politically powerful nobles of Poland, Sweden, Hungary and 
England and the politically impotent nobles of France, Denmark or 
Spain. In Prussia aristocrats had to serve the State, whether in the army 
or the civil service, and attempts were made to secure similar service in 
Russia and in parts of the Habsburg Empire. The conditions of the peas- 
antry, who still formed the bulk of the population of Europe, varied 
considerably : from the free villagers of England, Sweden and some parts 
of France to the serfs of many parts of central, eastern and southern 
Europe. One tendency which was clearly evident in the eighteenth century 
was the growth in the numbers and influence of the urban middle class. 
As overseas trade expanded, the merchants, especially in England and 
France, increased in numbers and in wealth; while in central and eastern 
Europe the ranks of the middle class were swelled by the appointment of 
increasing numbers of civil servants, especially in the later part of the 
century. 

The visual arts and imaginative literature reflected the conditions of 
eighteenth-century society and the changes which were taking place in it 
(ch. rv). Superficially the culture of the age might seem inspired by the art 
of Augustan Rome, but the men of the early eighteenth century had so 
much confidence in their own intellectual powers and, particularly in 
England and France, had evolved such a characteristic form of society, 
that they were able to evolve examples of town architecture and prose 
literature which were entirely original and of great beauty. As early as 
1730 signs of a romantic interest in medieval architecture began to appear 
in England and an interest in the Gothic style persisted alongside the 
appreciation of the classical style for most of the eighteenth century. 
A romantic tendency also appeared in literature with the publication of 
Pamela in 1741. The novel as a literary form became popular in many 
countries, especially in western Europe where the numbers of the reading 
public were increasing. But even more characteristic of the period than 
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the beginnings of an appreciation of the romantic in literature and archi- 
tecture were the partly classical but largely original developments in 
literature and town buildings. Journals such as the Spectator were charac- 
teristic of a society in which cities such as London and Paris were thriving 
centres. The vitality of this urban life was also responsible for another 
characteristic achievement of the early eighteenth century, especially in 
England where town houses came to be planned as part of a coherent 
design in squares and terraces. This English idea of town planning and the 
kind of house best suited for the purpose was copied to some extent, but 
many noblemen, as in France, preferred to live in a house standing in its 
garden, and in central and eastern Europe few towns had developed very 
much even by the end of the eighteenth century. 

As for the ideas which found expression in much of this prose literature 
of the earlier eighteenth century and which have come to be known as ‘ the 
Enlightenment’ (ch. v), these were based on a profound admiration for 
human reason, which by the end of the seventeenth century had achieved 
such spectacular triumphs in the realms of astronomy and mathematics. 
The sceptics and rationalists of the eighteenth century were, however, 
empirical and looked to Bacon rather than to Newton for their inspiration, 
and it was a period when men tended to abandon mathematics in favour of 
natural science so that the age which began with Newton found its fullest 
expression in Buffon. It was an age when scientific ideas were popularised, 
as Newton’s astronomy was popularised by Voltaire in his Lettres philo- 
sophiques. It was also an age of collectors and classifiers, of whom the 
greatest was probably Linnaeus. Weakness in abstract thought retarded 
development in chemistry, where advance was blocked by the general 
belief in the erroneous phlogiston hypothesis. In the first part of the 
eighteenth century history was rated only second to science in importance, 
but Vico, one of the greatest of the eighteenth-century historians, was not 
understood by his contemporaries and had little effect on his own period. 
Perhaps the most important lines along which thought advanced in the 
eighteenth century were psychology and the study of society. According 
to Locke’s psychology of sensation, man’s character was a blank sheet 
which was to be filled up by experience. It was hoped that reason would 
be able to direct the education of future generations and so achieve a 
degree of progress comparable with the triumphs of the human mind in 
penetrating the mysteries of astronomy. The attempt to achieve a com- 
prehensive study of society was less successful. Montesquieu’s De V esprit 
des lots was a splendid failure. The time was not ready for a Newton of 
the social sciences. The political thought of the Enlightenment was, on the 
whole, rather shallow. Sceptical and rationalist criticisms were directed 
against torture, barbarous punishments, the confusion of the laws in 
many countries. Liberty was advocated as ‘natural’. Some of the critics, 
notably Mably or Helvetius, urged the importance of equality as a political 
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principle, but on the whole the critics were very cautious in their discussion 
of forms of government. In France the critics combined advanced anti- 
clerical opinions with conservative politics. The economic ideas of the 
age were generally as conservative as were the political ones. 

The position of organised religion in western and central Europe in the 
first half of the eighteenth century was not strong (ch. vi). In the Roman 
Catholic Church, the papal throne was for the most part occupied by 
undistinguished men. In France the Church was torn by a further dispute 
between the Jansenists and the supporters of the Papacy, particularly the 
Jesuits, as to the heretical nature of the opinions expressed by Quesnel in 
his Le noveau testament en frangais avec des reflexions morales. The con- 
troversy over the bull Unigenitus which condemned ioi of Quesnel’s 
propositions became partly political and for much of the eighteenth 
century weakened the French Crown (which supported the Bull) and 
discredited the Roman Catholic Church. Throughout Europe there was a 
tendency among princes to assert their independence of papal control and 
this trend found expression not only in the writings of the secular philoso- 
phers but in the writings of such authors as Van Espen, Giannone and 
Hontheim. The Papacy found itself compelled to make practical con- 
cessions, as in 1727 to Sardinia, in the Concordats of 1737 and 1750 with 
Spain, to Portugal in 1740 and to Naples. The eighteenth century also saw 
the disgrace and expulsion from many countries of the Papacy’s old and 
most effective ally the Jesuits, a movement which culminated in 
1773 with the suppression of the Society by the pope himself. In Protestant 
countries the authority of organised religion was no greater than in 
Catholic Europe. In the German-speaking world the existence of a 
multitude of local churches increased the authority of the universities, 
and the professors brought the ideas of the Enlightenment to bear on 
ecclesiastical politics. The existence of many small Churches also tended to 
weaken notions of ecclesiastical authority, and pietism, which found a 
stronghold at Halle, was, like Enlightenment, anti-clerical. In England 
the Anglican episcopacy of the eighteenth century tended to be secular in 
outlook. Appointment and promotion from a poor benefice to a rich 
one depended on sound Whig principles, and bishops tended to be more 
interested in politics than in the things of the spirit. The loss of the non- 
juror clergy was a serious weakness to the Church of England. The Pro- 
testant dissenters had been saved from persecution by the accession of 
George I and, though their numbers declined slightly in the early years of 
the eighteenth century and their fervour was weakened by the prevailing 
rationalist temper, they played an important part in the economic and 
intellectual life of the country. But the real missionary zeal was to be 
found among the Moravian Brethren, the followers of Wesley and the 
members of the evangelical revival within the Church of England itself. 

The form of government which was normal throughout most European 
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countries in the early eighteenth century was some kind of absolute 
monarchy (ch. vn). The outstanding example of a brilliant monarchy was 
that of France where the tradition of Louis XIV still invested the Crown 
with a great deal of lustre, but to the eighteenth-century observer the 
king of France, who was bound by the conventions of the constitution, 
was a less absolute ruler than the kings of Spain, Denmark or Prussia. 
They, in turn, appeared less autocratic than the tsar of all the Russias who, 
to eighteenth-century observers, was comparable only to the Grand 
Seignior. Even when the king’s authority was more restricted by the 
constitution as in England or Sweden, by the Church as in Portugal, or 
by the nature of his very heterogeneous dominions as in the Holy Roman 
Empire, there was always the possibility that the Crown might reassert 
itself, as in the Swedish coup d'dtat of 1772. Even the Crown of Poland 
could be used to galvanise some semblance of life into that unfortunate 
country, as was shown after the first partition. While the form of govern- 
ment most usual in Europe remained absolute monarchy as it had been for 
the past two centuries, changes were taking place from the middle of the 
seventeenth century until the later part of the eighteenth century which 
tended to make the government more efficient than it had previously been. 
At the centre there was a tendency towards increased specialisation and in 
the provinces steps were taken to make government more effective. The 
administration of justice in most countries, however, remained a chaotic 
tangle of ancient customs and local privileges. Except in Prussia the 
methods of collecting the royal revenue were very ineffective, so that war 
always threatened most countries with a large deficit. Even the king of 
Prussia, when he was involved in war, had to rely on foreign subsidies. 
The Emperor always had to rely on foreign subsidies. The king of France, 
who ruled one of the largest and richest populations in Europe, was faced 
with so serious a financial crisis at the end of the century that it culminated 
in the fall of the monarchy. It was the exceptional good fortune of the 
king of England that he could obtain money fairly easily and at a low rate 
of interest. 

The armed forces and the nature of eighteenth-century warfare clearly 
reflected the characteristics of government and the structure of society 
(ch. vm). During most of the eighteenth century wars were formal and 
conventional. They were very different from the ‘wars of righteousness 
and moral purpose’ (p. 165) of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries or 
the wars of national or ideological fanaticism which became common 
during the nineteenth century. In the eighteenth century many of the wars 
were dynastic; it is not by accident that three of them are known as the 
wars of the Spanish, Polish and Austrian succession respectively. They 
were fought to gain something specific and ended by exchanges of 
territory and rectification of frontiers; they were not in any sense total 
wars, and devastation and bloodshed were kept in check by the observance 
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of laws of war. The fighting was confined as far as possible to small, 
professional armies and the campaigns consisted largely of siege opera- 
tions and manoeuvring designed to compel the opponents to withdraw. 
Tactics were rigidly traditional, and during the eighteenth century there 
was hardly any technical improvement in arms except the substitution of 
an iron for a wooden ramrod in 1740. Movement was slow and very 
cramped, for no army could afford to go far from its magazines and ovens. 
Winter campaigns were almost impossible because of the state of the 
roads. Armies were made up of the unproductive elements of society — 
the nobility, who provided the officers, and the vagabonds and criminals 
who made up the bulk of the rank and file. It was considered thrifty to 
employ foreign troops since these did not deplete the effective manpower 
of the country. The troops had little or no enthusiasm for the wars which 
they fought; they served for pay and for plunder. There was always a 
serious danger of desertion, so troops were not allowed to live off the 
countryside but were supplied with rations under the eyes of the officers. 
Discipline was harsh, for it was essential that the men should fear their 
officers more than the enemy. Gradually it was found that recruiting, 
even supplemented by the activities of the press gang, did not supply 
enough men; in Prussia and Russia experiments were made with some 
form of conscription, but no form of complete national conscription had 
emerged during the first part of the eighteenth century. Gradually members 
of the bourgeoisie began to win their way into the officer class, but this was 
not usual. The armies and navies of the first part of the eighteenth century 
were conservative, traditional, expensive playthings carefully husbanded 
by the kings and used to secure a decision without fighting, if possible, 
for battles were costly and the rulers of eighteenth-century Europe found 
it difficult to raise extra revenues. 

This reluctance to fight a ‘total war’, or indeed any war except one with 
strictly limited and generally dynastic aims, did something to counter- 
balance the commercial rivalry between France and England which 
was increasingly evident as a force in international affairs during the 
eighteenth century (ch. ix). The rivalry was disguised at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, because from 1716 to about 1733 the rulers in 
France and England were both temporarily in a delicate position and 
allied together. Two areas in which there was danger of conflict pro- 
voked by other causes than Anglo-French commercial rivalry were the 
Mediterranean, where Elizabeth Farnese had galvanised moribund Spain 
into aggressive activity, and the Baltic, where the decline of Sweden had 
left the way open for the rise of two new Powers, Russia and Prussia. 
The peace settlement of Utrecht marked the partial defeat of France and 
secured several advantages for England, but to call the ensuing half- 
century a period of English predominance in international affairs 1 is to 
1 As P. Muret does in his La Preponderance anglaise (1937). 
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underestimate the importance of France. When the peace of Europe was 
threatened by Spanish aggression in 1717, 1718 and again in 1725, the 
Anglo-French combination proved strong enough to prevent hostilities 
developing on a grand scale, and France and England were able to persuade 
the Emperor eventually to make the concessions desired by the queen of 
Spain in Italy. In the Baltic the long northern war ended in 1721, partly 
because of the death of Charles XII in 1718 and partly because of the 
success of Anglo-French diplomacy. Peace persisted in this area until 
1733 and its preservation was made considerably easier by the death of 
Peter the Great in 1725. For about a decade after the death of Peter the 
Great, Russia ceased to play an important part in the affairs of northern 
Europe; this was only a temporary eclipse, for one of the outstanding 
developments of the eighteenth century was the emergence of Russia and 
Prussia as major Powers. During the War of the Polish Succession a 
Russian army for the first time penetrated deep into western Europe, and 
the War of the Austrian Succession was the direct result of an aggressive 
act by Prussia. The war of 1739-48 was complicated because it became 
combined with a colonial war between England, Spain and France. By 
1739 the domestic conditions in England and France which had made 
an alliance between the two Crowns desirable in 1716 had completely 
changed. The war of 1739-48 settled very little, but it clearly marked the 
emergence of Prussia as a Great Power; and the ability of Prussia to take 
the diplomatic initiative together with the increasing diplomatic im- 
portance of Russia were important causes of the Diplomatic Revolution 
of 1755-6. The Seven Years War, like the War of the Austrian Succession, 
was fought partly to settle disputes caused by Prussian ambitions, but it 
was also an important stage in the conflict of England and France in 
India and America. 

The history of France from the death of Louis XIV to the end of the 
Seven Years War was really part of a longer period which culminated in 
the outbreak of the Revolution and was characterised by the gradual 
decline and failure of absolute monarchy (ch. x). At the end of the reign 
of Louis XIV the form of absolutism which has become known as the 
ancien regime was still something of a new model of efficient government, 
combining modem absolutism with the old medieval ideas of divine right. 
This new kind of monarchy, which had been perfected by Richelieu and 
Mazarin, was so efficient by comparison with the systems of administra- 
tion in other parts of Europe that, even after the partial defeats which 
France had suffered during the War of the Spanish Succession, the French 
government at the beginning of the eighteenth century was in advance of 
almost every country in Europe. With her considerable natural resources 
and her population of about nineteen millions, as compared with twenty 
millions in the Holy Roman Empire and six millions each in Spain and 
England, France was still in 1 7 1 3 potentially the greatest Power in Europe, 
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and she had only been partially defeated because Louis XIV at the end of 
his reign had pursued a policy which had united the whole of Europe 
against him. France in the early eighteenth century provided a pattern 
of government which was widely imitated but, though her prestige was 
enormous, there were very serious weaknesses in the new absolutism. 
Even by the end of the eighteenth century France was not completely 
unified, for within her frontiers there was a great confusion of overlapping 
areas for administration, justice, taxation, military organization and 
ecclesiastical affairs. Even the fiscal system was not unified and the 
country was not a single customs area. Though much local self-govern- 
ment had been extinguished, enough local privileges remained to hamper 
the royal government considerably. The efficiency of the intendants was 
seriously reduced because the areas they administered were too big, their 
staffs too small, and their responsibilities too manifold. The efficiency of 
the royal government was still further reduced because on occasion the 
intendants refused to carry out the orders they received. The central 
government of eighteenth-century France was carried on, in fact, by a few 
great ministers. Though there were at least four councils dealing with 
foreign affairs, home affairs, finance, trade and religion, this did not mean 
that the individual ministers formed any kind of unified cabinet. Only 
rarely was there someone with the title of first minister. It was the king 
who was supposed to be the effective head of the government. It was, 
therefore, of vital importance to France that the man at the head should 
be of outstanding ability and prepared to devote a great deal of time and 
energy to the business of State. Louis XIV had weakened all the in- 
stitutions which might have shared the responsibilities of government with 
the Crown, but he had left the clergy, the nobles and the parlements enough 
power to be obstructive. After his death in 1715 power was seized by the 
regent, who attempted to make good some of the deficiencies in the system 
of government he had inherited, but the failure of his reform revealed 
the tenacity of the system elaborated by the cardinals and Louis XIV. 
The regent also attempted to solve the Crown’s serious shortage of 
money by putting his trust in John Law, but Law’s System, after a spec- 
tacular success, collapsed in 1720. The experiment did considerably 
stimulate French trade, but it also caused a redistribution of wealth which 
resulted in a considerable confusion of classes and so still further under- 
mined the governmental system inherited from Louis XIV. Sound finance 
was essential to stable government and a pacific foreign policy was essential 
to sound finance. Fleury realised this, and continued the policy of alliance 
with England which had been initiated by the regent. Firmly supported 
by this alliance Fleury was able to restore France’s influence in northern 
and eastern Europe, and by the Treaty of Vienna at the end of the War of 
the Polish Succession France obtained the eventual reversion of Bar and 
Lorraine. On Fleury ’s death in 1743 the control of affairs was resumed by 
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Louis XV, but he was unsuited to the task. With no strong character 
directing policy, France was at the mercy of conflicting court factions. 
Belleisle was the centre of a group that favoured war against Austria in 
1740; d’Argenson, who came to the fore in 1743, had little aptitude for 
executing an effective policy, and between 1748 and 1756 it is difficult to 
say who was directing French policy. Madame de Pompadour favoured 
Bemis, who concluded the most startling and unexpected alliance with 
Austria in 1756, and she also helped Choiseul in his rise to power in 1758. 
Choiseul was an able minister, but by the time he came to power France 
had been considerably discredited abroad, and at home the authority 
of the Crown was being undermined, partly by struggles over religion 
and partly by the opposition provoked by Machault’s attempt to impose 
a tax of a vingtieme to restore the finances after the War of the Austrian 
Succession. 

While the eighteenth century saw the gradual collapse of absolute 
monarchy in France, it saw England under a limited monarchy advance 
steadily in prosperity and power (ch. xi). In 1713 England did not seem 
very impressive compared with France. Her population was only about 
one-third of that of France, and internal communications very were 
bad. But there were some respects in which England was sounder than 
France. Local administration might be lax or even corrupt, but England, 
with her system of counties and boroughs, was not scribbled over with a 
whole series of different administrative areas. England was also a single 
customs area, and in 1721 Walpole was able to put through a compre- 
hensive reform of the customs rates, freeing over a hundred goods from 
export duty and reducing import dues on many raw materials. By 
comparison with the intendants the amateur, voluntary justices of the 
peace might appear less efficient, but in practice the counties were as well 
administered as the geniralitis. The system of taxation in England was 
much more effective than in France. Public confidence in the Government 
was so strong, especially after the establishment of a sinking fund to pay 
off the National Debt, that many people began to invest in government 
stock. The taxes appropriated to supply the Sinking Fund yielded more 
than had been expected, for trade boomed; and though Walpole, to 
avoid imposing extra taxes, raided the Sinking Fund in 1727 and again in 
1733, public confidence remained unshaken. In no other country in the 
eighteenth century could money be borrowed so easily or so cheaply. By 
the mid-eighteenth century the National Debt was eighty times as large as 
it had been in 1688, but the rate of interest paid by the Government fell 
to 5 per cent in 1717, 4 per cent in 1727 and 3 per cent in 1749. The 
governmental system, too, proved to be much more effective than the 
system in France, though in some respects the two closely resembled each 
other. As in France, the men who really controlled policy were a few 
great ministers; unlike France, they met informally and apart from the 
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king to discuss policy. In this inner ring of ministers there was usually one 
who was recognised by the others as the dominant personality, and he 
usually had the task of making known the ministers' decision to the king 
and of trying to persuade him to accept it. This chairman was far from 
having the same powers as a modem Prime Minister. When he was given 
this title it was usually by his enemies and as a term of abuse; but the fact 
remained that in England, unlike France, the ministers largely determined 
policy by discussion among themselves. A further difference was that the 
English ministers were not usually men who simply happened to be court 
favourites. Three-quarters of the eighteenth-century House of Commons 
might be made up of men elected by boroughs with strangely restricted 
franchises, or even by pocket boroughs, but Parliament did at least 
provide some form of representation for the various interests which made 
up English society, and men who found their way to the front in parlia- 
mentary life were usually realistic. The stability and essential soundness of 
the English system of government was demonstrated by the failure of the 
Jacobite rising in 1715. The Government was even sound enough to 
survive the bitter feud between the King and the Prince of Wales, and 
factious disputes among the Whigs themselves. 

Walpole returned to power in time to save the country when the South Sea 
Bubble broke in 1720, and thereafter until 1742 he directed policy. Like 
Fleury , Walpole realised that a pacific policy was best suited to the country’s 
needs and his unadventurous administration gave England an era of pros- 
perity such as she had never known before. By 1733, however, Walpole’s 
position was becoming increasingly precarious. The dispute over his pro- 
posed excise scheme had sent several Whig peers into opposition, so that for 
the first time since 1715 there were enough Whigs to form an alternative 
ministry. In the general election of 1735 Walpole’s supporters failed in those 
constituencies where public opinion still counted. In 1736 Frederick, Prince 
of Wales, quarrelled bitterly with his father and set up a rival court at 
Leicester House which became a focus for opposition. Queen Caroline, 
who had been Walpole’s most loyal friend, died in 1737. In 1738 France, 
by the Treaty of Vienna, seemed to have outwitted England and regained a 
predominant position in Europe. In 1739 Walpole was compelled to make 
war on Spain. In 1742 he resigned. His disappearance marked the end of 
an epoch. ‘For twenty years Walpole had just held in check those 
aspirations natural to a society which was faced with enormous possi- 
bilities of commercial expansion.’ 1 In the second half of the eighteenth 
century these ambitions were to be given full reign when foreign policy 
was directed by Chatham. The War of the Austrian Succession showed 
comparatively few gains for England, but the Seven Years War won her 
an empire in India and in America. England’s spectacular conquests, her 
prosperity and comparative stability gave her great prestige, and observers 
1 J. H. Plumb, England in the Eighteenth Century (1950), p. 73. 
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were ready to believe that the English Constitution ensured the preserva- 
tion of liberty and the acquisition of great wealth. 

One area in which the Anglo-French alliance of 1716 had considerable 
difficulty in preserving peace was the western Mediterranean (ch. xu), 
where an economically and politically decadent Spain had been revived 
by the arrival of a Bourbon prince supported by French economic experts, 
and where Spain’s new energy had been used by its new queen, Elizabeth 
Famese, to support her claims to Italian territories for her sons. The 
economic condition of Spain at the accession of Philip V in 1700 had been 
pitiful. The social composition of the country did not offer much prospect 
of support for reforming measures. The Church was very powerful, and 
its influence was all on the side of tradition and conservatism. The nobles 
were very numerous, owned a great deal of the land, and were exceptionally 
uncultivated and unpolitical. The bourgeoisie and professional classes 
were very few. The first three Bourbon kings were not reformers and could 
certainly not be called enlightened, but they were not extravagant, and 
they were served by able advisers, who by attention to detail, economy and 
efficiency managed to increase the royal revenue, build up the navy, revive 
trade with the Indies and generally improve the condition of Spain. Italy, 
which from 1700 till 1748 was the chief object of Spanish ambition, pre- 
sented in the eighteenth century a very diverse appearance. The north and 
centre seemed to foreign observers a garden full of fine cities in which an 
energetic artistic life flourished, but the south was one of the poorest and 
most backward areas in all Europe. Politically, the Papal States remained 
unaltered during this period, but Milan and Tuscany under the rule of the 
Habsburgs enjoyed hitherto unfamiliar good government, and so did 
Parma and Naples under the sons of Elizabeth Famese. Portugal, pre- 
occupied with religion and richly supplied with bullion from Brazil, was 
untouched by any reform until the advent of Pombal in 1750. 

If increasing commercial and colonial rivalry provided the key to 
developments in western Europe after 1733, in northern and eastern 
Europe the developments most important for the future were the emer- 
gence of Prussia and Russia as great powers capable of taking the initiative 
in international affairs ; and in these two States the most interesting events 
were the administrative and financial reforms which laid the foundations 
of their new position. 

Some of the foundations of Prussia’s greatness (ch. xm) had been laid 
by the Great Elector, but even in 17 1 3, when Frederick William I succeeded 
to the throne, Prussia was still geographically in fragments, economically 
backward and weak in manpower. Prussia had a population of a little over 
2,000,000; her soil was sandy and her methods of cultivation were primi- 
tive; her manufactures, in spite of the efforts of the Great Elector, were 
still in their infancy and her trade balance was adverse. One of the chief 
preoccupations of Frederick William I was the army, but to maintain 
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and develop an efficient fighting force he had to raise more money, 
and his efforts to collect every possible sum due to him either from the 
royal domains or from the indirect taxes led to a comprehensive reform of 
the State administration. The royal domain, which in 1710 accounted for 
between a third of the land and a quarter of all the peasants, was let out on 
short leases to Crown bailiffs who were so efficiently supervised that the 
income derived from the domain lands amounted to about as much as was 
obtained from all the taxes. The main taxes were two : the contribution, 
which was sometimes as much as 40 per cent of a man’s income and which 
was levied from all peasants except those in the royal domain, and the 
excise, which was a tax on town dwellers which Frederick William I ex- 
tended to all towns in his kingdom. To ensure the efficient administration 
of each town the elected local councils were replaced by salaried officials 
appointed by the State. To promote the wealth of the towns, trade and 
industry were regulated on mercantilists principles and guild regulations 
were supervised by the State. But even so the trade balance remained 
adverse. In 1723 Frederick William I simplified the collection of taxes and 
the administration of the country by combining the two departments which 
had been responsible for the royal domains and the collection of the war 
taxes of contribution and excise into a single General-Ober-Finanz-Kriegs- 
und-Domanen-Directorium. This was organised as a committee and took 
decisions by a majority vote. Under it were local committees in the 
provinces, and by them each town, royal estate or other rural district was 
minutely and efficiently supervised. The shortage of manpower he at- 
tempted to solve in various ways : he welcomed Protestant refugees from 
France and Salzburg, he recruited as much as two-thirds of his troops from 
abroad, he forcibly enlisted peasants at home, and from 1733 introduced 
a cantonal system to secure replacements of troops killed. The nobles he 
also made to serve the State by insisting that their sons should serve as 
‘Junkers’ or ensigns in the army. When Frederick II succeeded his father 
in 1740 he found a full treasury and an efficient army of 72,000 men at 
a time when the Austrian Habsburgs, ruling a population perhaps three 
times as large, had only between 80,000 and 100,000 regular troops. 
Frederick used his resources to take full advantage of the situation pre- 
sented by the death of the Emperor in the same year to invade Silesia. 
At the end of Frederick’s wars in 1763 Prussia was greatly increased in 
size; her territory was augmented still further in 1772, when Frederick 
engineered the first partition of Poland and obtained West Prussia. At 
home after 1756 Frederick II devoted his attention to making good the 
physical destruction caused by his wars. He also reformed the administra- 
tion of justice, a branch of government which Frederick William I had 
neglected. Frederick II also made attempts to improve the efficiency of 
the administrative machine which he had inherited from his father. His 
attempts suggest that though the reforms of Frederick William I had 
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managed to overcome the weaknesses of a small, poor country they had 
not created a sound form of government. 

Developments in Russia (ch. xrv) were comparable to those in Prussia, 
except that in Russia there had been no ruler comparable to the Great 
Elector, and when a more effective State machine had been created by 
Peter the Great he had no immediate successor of genius to play the part 
of a Frederick II and use the power of the country to win victories and 
acquire territory. At the beginning of the eighteenth century Russia, like 
Prussia, was economically backward. Agricultural output was so low and 
internal communications so bad that before the reforms of Peter the Great 
the main source of Russia’s wealth was not her agriculture and still less her 
manufactures, which were in their infancy, but the great forests north of a 
line from St Petersburg to Kazan with their timber, rich furs and salt. 
Peter’s reforms began after the Russian victory over Charles XII at 
Poltava in 1709, and they were inspired by the determination to increase 
Russia’s military strength. To this end he developed Russia’s iron works 
so that he was able to make Russia self-sufficient as far as munitions were 
concerned. He also increased the output of cloth, and though even then 
he was unable to produce enough to supply the needs of the Russian 
armies, he increased greatly the number of textile factories. He also 
encouraged the establishment of other factories so that by the end of his 
reign 200 factories were in operation. The supply of labour for the mines 
and factories presented little difficulty. Skilled craftsmen were very rare 
and continued to be so in spite of Peter’s efforts to attract foreigners and 
to train native workmen, but unskilled labour could be obtained fairly 
easily. In towns, private employers made use of the local poor while the 
State could conscript orphans, thieves, drunkards, and other undesirables. 
For enterprises remote from towns Peter obtained unskilled labour by 
huge drafts of thousands of State peasants. One improvement which was 
essential before anything else could be achieved was to provide good 
internal communications. Peter considered making some stone paved 
roads, but decided that this would be too costly and turned his attention to 
developing canals instead. In spite of his efforts, however, communica- 
tions remained bad, and transport costs together with internal customs 
barriers remained a very great obstacle impeding all economic advance. 
The one branch of trade which Peter was able to develop successfully was 
foreign trade via St Petersburg, which increased so rapidly that by 1725 
Russian exports were worth twice as much as her imports even though 
these included some commodities imported from the Middle East and 
Asia where Russia was able to sell little in return. Peter, having had great 
difficulty in raising enough revenue to meet his military expenses, revised 
the system of direct taxation in 1718, substituting a poll tax for the tax on 
families. He completely reorganised the army, making it a standing force 
composed of men conscripted on the basis of one man from every twenty 
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peasant households. To ensure the proper collection of taxes Peter com- 
pletely reorganised the central government, substituting colleges for the 
welter of overlapping government departments, but his reforms of local 
government were less successful. He made two attempts, but both broke 
down and left provincial administration largely in the hands of the military 
commanders of the regiments quartered at various points. Like Frederick 
William I of Prussia, Peter did little to improve the administration of 
justice, though he did issue a criminal code and ordered that both witnesses 
and accused should be interrogated in person. He abolished the Patri- 
archate and in 1721 substituted a Synod which continued to govern the 
Church. His attempt to provide education for the sons of the upper classes 
and governmental officials failed, as did his attempt to provide books for 
his people. The effect of Peter’s policy on the social structure of Russia 
was considerable. The fiscal reforms of 1718 increased the numbers of the 
peasants, who then made up 90 per cent of the population. Peter imposed 
an additional burden of 40 kopecks a year on the 1 3 per cent of the peasantry 
who lived in Siberia and who up till that time had paid no feudal dues. It 
was the 2 per cent of the population that could be reckoned as noble that 
were most affected by Peter’s reforms. He gave legal recognition to the 
developments that had been taking place during the seventeenth century 
when he declared all noble estates to be hereditary; at the same time he 
insisted that all members of the nobility should serve the State, and, 
departing from old Muscovite custom in his Entail Law of 1714, which 
compelled landowners to leave their estates to one heir only, he created a 
landless nobility which had to look to State service for an income. After 
the death of Peter the Great in 1725, Russia was afflicted by a series of 
weak rulers, so that she was unable to play an energetic part in foreign 
affairs and at home the nobles were able to extort concessions from the 
Crown until they were almost entirely released from the services imposed 
by Peter the Great. Catherine I, by creating the Supreme Council, gave the 
nobles more share in the government. Under Peter II the capital was 
transferred to Moscow and the nobility, in the persons of the Dolgorukys, 
gained power. In 1730 Anna revoked the Entail Law, and in 1731 she 
reduced the amount of military service required of the nobility. On the 
death of Anna a series of palace revolutions ended in 1744 when Elizabeth, 
the last surviving daughter of Peter the Great, seized power with the help 
of the Priobrazhensky regiment. Russia was thought sufficiently for- 
midable to be of very real interest to France and England, France trying 
unsuccessfully to secure her alliance in 1742 and England in 1756. On the 
whole, Russian policy after the death of Peter the Great tended to be one 
of alliance with Austria until the death of Elizabeth in 1762 gave the 
throne to a devoted admirer of Frederick the Great in the person of 
Peter III, who ended the war against Prussia and left for Catherine II, 
when she ascended the throne in 1762, a situation in which Russia could 
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at last pursue an independent policy which allowed her to make full use 
of the strength built up by what had remained of the reforms of Peter 
the Great. 

One of the areas in which the emergence of Prussia and Russia as Great 
Powers first made itself apparent was the Baltic (ch. xv). The end of the 
Great Northern War in 1721 established an equilibrium between the two 
Scandinavian Powers of Denmark (which then included Norway) and 
Sweden (which then ruled Finland), but it also relegated them to the 
position of secondary Powers. One of the chief problems confronting 
both Denmark and Sweden at the end of the Great Northern War was 
that the dukes of Holstein-Gottorp had claims to the Crown of Sweden 
and to territories coveted by the Danish rulers. Danish policy from 1721 
till 1773 was directed to getting the Danish claims to the whole of Slesvig 
and the ducal parts of Holstein finally and universally recognised. The 
problem was made much more difficult because the dukes of Holstein- 
Gottorp could sometimes count on strong support from Russia and looked 
at times as if they might strengthen themselves by obtaining the throne of 
Sweden. On the death of Charles XII in 1718 without a male heir, one 
possible claimant was the duke of Holstein-Gottorp, the son of Charles’s 
elder sister and the son-in-law of Peter the Great. Charles Frederick 
failed to secure the Swedish throne, but this did not mean that the Holstein- 
Gottorp claims ceased to be a political reality. The Holstein party in the 
Diet was so strong in 1723 that it was able to secure a considerable present 
of money for Charles Frederick and the title of Royal Highness, which 
showed that he was not excluded from the succession. Between 1723-6 
Danish statesmen feared that Peter the Great, who had a grudge against 
the king of Denmark, might support Charles Frederick in war to regain 
his possessions in Slesvig and Holstein and that the Holstein party in 
Sweden might still be strong enough to get Charles Frederick recognised as 
heir apparent. The danger passed. In 1726 the Holstein party in Sweden 
was broken, and after the Tsaritsa Catherine I followed her husband to the 
grave in 1727, Russia ceased to support Charles Frederick. Till 1738 Count 
Horn and his party, which was nicknamed the ‘Night Caps’ because of 
its sleepy and unadventurous policy, remained in control in Sweden, and 
the Baltic was relatively peaceful, but in 1738 Horn was superseded by the 
warlike party of the Hats who, in alliance with France, plunged into the 
War of the Austrian Succession against Russia in hopes of recovering 
some of the Swedish possessions lost in 1721. Sweden was heavily de- 
feated and the Hats only saved themselves from losing power in 1742-3 by 
diverting attention in Sweden to the problem of the succession. A strong 
candidate was Charles Peter Ulrich of Holstein-Gottorp, a great-nephew 
of Charles XII and nephew of the new Tsaritsa Elizabeth. The Hats hoped 
that by supporting the claims of the young duke of Holstein-Gottorp they 
might please his aunt and induce her to make favourable concessions to 
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Sweden. Charles Peter Ulrich’s candidature was popular in Sweden but, 
before the Swedes could officially invite him to become heir apparent, the 
Tsaritsa Elizabeth had recognised him as her own heir in Russia, since 
through his mother he was grandson of Peter the Great. The Tsaritsa 
Elizabeth, as a price for restoring Finland, conquered in the recent 
disastrous campaign, forced the Swedes to recognise as the heir apparent 
yet another member of the Holstein-Gottorp family, Adolphus Frederick, 
who was the heir to Charles Peter Ulrich who at that time had no issue. 
For a time 12,000 Russian troops occupied Sweden to support Adolphus 
Frederick and Russian ships were attached to the Swedish navy, ostensibly 
to prevent any attempt to upset the succession arrangements by Denmark, 
which was terrified of the growing powers of the Holstein-Gottorps. In 
1762 Charles Peter Ulrich became tsar and immediately made peace with 
Prussia in order to turn his forces against Denmark, but before he could 
actually commence hostilities he had been deposed and his successor 
Catherine II, having no personal interest in her husband’s claims in 
Slesvig and Holstein, was prepared to agree that when her son Paul came 
of age he should make over his claims to the Crown of Denmark. In 
Sweden, too, Russian influence declined after 1743, for Adolphus Fred- 
erick married the sister of Frederick the Great and gradually drew away 
from Russia. During the Seven Years War a Swedish attack on Prussia 
was a failure and brought about the fall of the Hats in 1764-5. It left 
Sweden weak and so much exposed to Russian and other foreign influence 
that in 1768 it looked as if she might well be partitioned between her 
stronger neighbours. By 1772 it was clear that Sweden and Denmark had 
sunk to the level of second-rate Powers. 

In Poland (ch. xvi) the effect of the emergence of Russia and Prussia 
during the eighteenth century was even more obvious than it was in the 
Baltic and had more tragic consequences. From 1679 to 1763 Poland was 
ruled by Saxon kings of the House of Wettin. For the first twenty years of 
this period Augustus II had been confronted by a considerable body of his 
subjects who actively supported a rival king in the person of Stanislas 
Leszczynski. Only Russian help enabled Augustus to return to Poland in 
1709 when Russian prestige had been greatly increased by the victory of 
Peter the Great over Charles XII at Poltava, and Russian help again (in 
1717) enabled him to reach an agreement with his rebellious subjects. 
In return, Russia occupied Courland on the extinction of the ducal 
family and also refused to hand over Livonia. The king of Poland struggled 
to get free from his position of subservience to Russia and even in 1719 
concluded a treaty with the Emperor to compel Russia to evacuate 
Mecklenburg, but the Polish nobles refused to support this policy because 
they feared it might involve them in a war against Russia. The Russian 
court maintained a policy of keeping Poland weak. In 1720 Russia and 
Prussia agreed to safeguard Poland’s political institutions, that is to 
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prevent internal reform that might restore Poland’s strength. This agree- 
ment was renewed in 1726, 1729, 1730, 1732, 1740, 1743 and 1762. Russia 
also allied with the Emperor in 1726 to prevent the Wettin family from 
establishing too firm a hold on the Polish throne. However, when in 1733 
Augustus II died and the candidature of Stanislas Leszczyriski was again 
supported by France, Russia again played the part she had played in 
1709 and 1717, and helped to establish the Saxon Augustus III on the 
throne. Under Augustus III only one Diet out of fifteen was not exploded 
and Polish political life presented the spectacle of the two greatest 
families seeking outside support: the Potockis looking to France and 
Prussia, and the Czartoryskis looking to the Empire and Russia. During 
the Seven Years War Polish soil was continuously occupied by foreign 
troops. Both Prussia and Russia cast covetous eyes on the territories of 
the distracted republic, and the one hope for Poland was hostility between 
these two countries. The alliance between them in 1762 and the death of 
Augustus III in 1763 spelt the doom of Poland, which under the Saxon 
kings had enjoyed an illusory prosperity (at least for the nobility), bad 
leadership, intellectual stagnation and political anarchy. 

The third area in which the rise of Russia and Prussia had a very 
considerable influence was in the dominions ruled over by the Habsburg 
family (ch. xvii), and here the impact of the new Powers, and especially of 
Prussia, was to begin the disintegration of the Habsburg Empire. The 
Habsburg dominions were particularly susceptible to the influence of 
their increasingly powerful neighbours because in the first half of the 
eighteenth century the Emperor had no male heir. Until 1720 the Emperor 
Charles VI was preoccupied with establishing himself firmly within his 
own dominions, in face of the Turkish menace and after the great inter- 
national conflagrations which had been caused by the War of the Spanish 
Succession. In 1712, by the Peace of Szatmar, the Emperor was able to 
re-establish his authority in Hungary ; in 1 7 1 8 , by the Peace of Passar o witz, 
he gained considerable territories from Turkey, including the Banat and 
Belgrade itself; and by 1720 the prolonged hostilities over the Spanish 
Succession were at an end. After 1720 the guiding principle of the foreign 
policy of Charles VI was to secure that his possessions should pass to his 
daughter. No woman could wear the crown of the Holy Roman Empire, 
but it was within the power of Charles VI to determine the successor in his 
hereditary possessions in Austria and Bohemia; and although on the 
extinction of the Habsburg male line Hungary would have had the right 
to elect a new ruler, it was the Hungarian Diet which first announced its 
readiness to elect as queen of Hungary the Austrian archduchess who 
should inherit the hereditary lands of Austria and Bohemia. Thereafter 
Charles VI painfully pursuaded most of the European Powers to recognise 
his daughter as his heir. In 1733 the Empire became involved in the War of 
the Polish Succession in which Charles’s candidate triumphed, but the war 
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was chiefly important because of its effects in Italy, where Charles had to 
cede Naples and Sicily to Spain, though he recovered Parma and Piacenza 
and secured Tuscany for his son-in-law, who in return ceded his hereditary 
possessions in Lorraine to France. Towards the end of his life Charles’s 
position was weakened first by the death of his only really able general, 
Prince Eugene, in 1736, then by a disastrous war against the Turks which, 
when it ended in 1739, deprived Austria of everything she had won in 
1718 except the Banat. The next year Charles VI died. Bavaria at once 
challenged the right of Maria Theresa to inherit her father’s possessions. 
Prussia offered help to resist Bavaria, but claimed Silesia in return. The War 
of the Austrian Succession, which began in 1740, confirmed Prussia’s 
claim to Silesia, but left Maria Theresa in possession of her father’s other 
territories. From the conclusion of peace in 1748 to 1756 she pursued a 
policy of domestic reform inspired by fear of a renewed assault from Prussia. 
She reformed the army, increased the yield from taxes and improved the 
system of administration: all with the intention of being able to offer more 
effective opposition to Prussia. Many of the reforms themselves were 
imitated from Prussia. Maria Theresa’s foreign policy was also directed 
to recovering Silesia, and it was to put herself into a better position to 
achieve this aim that she changed her old system of alliances with the 
Maritime Powers and in 1756 allied with France. 

Three great episodes in the history of Europe in the eighteenth century 
involve so many of the Great Powers that they cannot be adequately 
treated in the history of any one of them, and are so complex that they 
need to be studied in greater detail than is possible in a general survey of 
international relations. These are the War of the Austrian Succession 
(ch. xviii), the Diplomatic Revolution (ch. xix) and the Seven Years War 
(ch. xx). They show clearly the reluctance of the Great Powers to engage 
in war except for a limited objective or to conduct war except in terms of 
manoeuvre and siege. They also show the extent to which European 
diplomacy was increasingly influenced by the emergence of Russia and 
Prussia, and they show the way in which the colonial and commercial 
rivalry of France and Britain became more acute as the second half of the 
century approached. The War of the Austrian Succession, lasting from 
1740 to 1748, was in fact a series of wars fought for limited objectives. 
Frederick II of Prussia made war on Austria to secure specific territory in 
Silesia, twice betraying his allies and finally breaking off hostilities in 1742 
when he was given those territories in absolute sovereignty; he only 
resumed hostilities during 1744-5 because his control of Silesia was 
threatened by Austria’s successes against her other enemies. The elector 
of Bavaria fought Austria to secure his position as Emperor, to which 
dignity he had been elected by all the votes cast in 1742. He also fought to 
increase his territories, for the Emperor needed considerable resources of 
his own if his rule were to be effective. For a time France supported 
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Bavaria and Prussia, but only as an auxiliary; she did not declare war on 
Austria until 1744. In the same way England was an auxiliary and only 
became a principal when France declared war on her in 1744. Hanover 
remained neutral until 1744. At the same time as Prussia and Bavaria were 
fighting for their limited objectives in central Europe, Spain fought Austria 
in the Mediterranean to gain more possessions in Italy for the sons of 
Elizabeth Famese, and from 1739 England had been at war with Spain 
over conflicting ambitions in America and the West Indies. Frederick IPs 
victories in 1745 won him the title of ‘Great’, and the peace settle- 
ment of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748 allowed him to retain Silesia, though 
Maria Theresa retained the rest of the Habsburg inheritance and her 
husband was recognised as Emperor. Spain acquired Parma and Piacenza 
for Don Philip, Don Carlos having already been given Naples and Sicily 
in return for Spain’s help in the War of the Polish Succession. France 
gained no territory by the peace, but in 1748 her rulers had good reason 
to be satisfied with her situation. The Habsburgs were weakened by the 
successes of Prussia, and the alliance between Austria, the Dutch and 
Britain had been badly strained. British statesmen had reason for concern. 
British colonial rivalry with France was becoming more acute, and the 
Anglo-French alliance which had existed between 1716 and 1731 had 
broken down completely. Britain’s old ally Holland had proved a very 
lukewarm supporter and Austria was so pre-occupied with the question of 
Silesia as to be deaf to almost every other consideration. 

The second major international episode which involved so many Powers 
that it must be described by itself is the Diplomatic Revolution of 1755-6. 
This again closely illustrates several of the developments which charac- 
terise the eighteenth century. The rise of Prussia meant that England now 
had an alternative to Austria as an ally against France. It also meant that 
Austria’s primary enemy was no longer France but Prussia. The rise of 
Russia meant that the diplomacy of that Power could upset the balance of 
existing alliances. The situation in 1755 made it clear that France and 
England had become increasingly preoccupied with their commercial and 
colonial rivalries, and events since 1748 had shown the increasing in- 
effectiveness of French policy under a weak king and a divided ministry. 
The way for the reversal of alliances was prepared at the end of the War of 
the Austrian Succession, when Prussia had been disgusted with the weak- 
ness of the French court, France had been irritated by Prussia’s assumption 
that Berlin was the equal of Versailles, England had been dissatisfied with 
Austria, and Austria had been resentful of England’s preoccupation with 
colonial affairs. As early as 1749 Kaunitz had wanted to cultivate the 
friendship of France, and though in 1750 his mission to Paris failed to 
achieve an understanding between the two courts, he did not abandon the 
idea. At the end of 1754, when England and France became involved in 
hostilities in North America, England tried to get Austria to guarantee 
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effective military help in Germany. Austria demanded stiff terms which 
England was reluctant to accept, and in 1755 Kaunitz proposed to renew 
the attempt to secure an alliance with France. Negotiations were opened 
in Paris with the Abbe Bemis, but they hung fire. What gave the Austro- 
French negotiations impetus was the outcome of English diplomatic 
activity in the north. In September 1755 Britain concluded a subsidy 
treaty with Russia. This was only an extension of the Anglo-Russian 
understanding of 1742 and had been warmly advocated by Maria Theresa 
as likely to strengthen the Austro-Russian agreement of 1746, but it had 
the effect of disrupting the existing system of alliances. When Frederick II 
heard of the Anglo-Russian Convention he, in January 1756, concluded 
the Treaty of Westminster with England. He hoped by this to neutralise 
Germany, and he also hoped that his ally France would not think his 
agreement with England was contrary to the engagements he had con- 
tracted with France. In this Frederick miscalculated. The French court 
was furious, and in May 1756 concluded the Treaty of Versailles with 
Austria. Ironically, Russia, when she saw how the system of alliances had 
altered, remained loyal to Austria and did not continue in alliance with 
England, though it was the Anglo-Russian Convention which had begun 
the revolution. One fact about the European situation which was brought 
out clearly by the Diplomatic Revolution was the almost complete separa- 
tion between east and west. The two basic rivalries were between England 
and France (in the colonies and in trade) and between Austria and Prussia 
(for Silesia and ultimately for supremacy in eastern Europe). These were 
the rivalries before 1755, and they remained the rivalries after the revolu- 
tion. That the two rivals in colonial affairs could exchange allies among 
the Powers of central and eastern Europe showed how completely inde- 
pendent were the interests of the western Powers and those of central 
Europe. 

The Seven Years War seemed the direct outcome of the Diplomatic 
Revolution, and it constituted the third great international episode of the 
mid-eighteenth century transcending the separate histories of individual 
countries. Frederick II began the war by invading Saxony in 1756. He 
claimed that this was only to forestall aggressive action against him by 
Austria and Russia, but it had the effect of stiffening the alliances against 
him. Austria and France concluded a further treaty in May 1757, and 
Austria and Russia another treaty eighteen days later. In October 1757 
the Saxon army capitulated. Austria invoked the help of France and 
Russia, promised under their treaties. A French army attacked Hanover 
and forced the duke of Cumberland to capitulate at Klosterseven in 
September 1757. The Russians invaded East Prussia, but, alarmed by a 
false rumour that the tsaritsa had died, withdrew again. The Swedes 
attacked Frederick in Pomerania. Frederick lost the battle of Kolin to the 
Austrians, who occupied Berlin; but before the end of the year he had 
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defeated the French and the army of the Empire at Rossbach, and the 
Austrians at Leuthen, by which victory he recovered Silesia. During the 
winter of 1757-8 Frederick got the Swedes out of Prussian Pomerania. 
In 1758 the Army of Observation was increased and given a much greater 
British subsidy, enabling it to contain the French forces, so that for the 
rest of the war the main continental battles were to be fought between 
Prussia and her two chief rivals in eastern Europe, Austria and Russia. 
In 1758 Frederick held and defeated the Russians at Zorndorf, but was 
able to reach no decision against the Austrians in Silesia and Saxony. By 
1759 the strain on Prussia was beginning to tell. Frederick was able to put 
only 100,000 troops into the field and was not able to take the offensive. 
The Austrians failed to take advantage of this situation, but the Russians 
took Frankfurt-am-Oder and defeated Frederick at Kunersdorf, though 
they too failed to follow up their victory. Choiseul, who came into power 
in France in 1759, decided to concentrate on the war against Great 
Britain. He reduced the French subsidy to Austria by half, but his 
elaborately prepared schemes for invading Great Britain collapsed after 
the British naval victories of Lagos and Quiberon Bay. Even though 
Frederick the Great was still able to raise an army of 100,000 men in 1760, 
the initiative remained with his enemies. The Austrians invaded Silesia and 
won the battle of Landshut in June 1760; in August they were defeated at 
Liegnitz. In October the Austrians and Russians occupied Berlin, but 
Frederick’s victory at Torgau showed that he retained tactical mastery 
even in a strategic stalemate. In the west, the war had degenerated into 
the same kind of stalemate. Overseas, France’s success in persuading 
Spain to take an active part in the war from January 1762 only resulted in 
heavy loss of Spanish territories to England. The death of the Tsaritsa 
Elizabeth in January 1762 saved Frederick, for her heir reversed her policy, 
not only suspending hostilities against Frederick but seeking an alliance 
with him. In November 1762 France and England concluded peace 
preliminaries and their example was followed by Prussia and Austria in 
February 1763. In Europe the military stalemate was reflected in the 
peace terms, which restored the status quo ante bellum. In fact, the extent 
to which Frederick had been defeated was suggested by the fact that even 
to regain the status quo ante bellum on the Continent of Europe, Prussia’s 
ally Britain had to relinquish many of her colonial conquests. England 
certainly did not take full advantage of her position to secure a peace 
which effectively weakened France. The Seven Years War left the duel for 
domination still to be fought between England and France. 

In the world outside Europe the Anglo-French commercial and colonial 
rivalry played a decisive part, but this only became dominant during the 
Seven Years War. The first fifty years of the eighteenth century were 
marked in the English colonies on the American mainland (ch. xxi, pt. 2) 
by steady growth. Though only one new colony, Georgia, was established 
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in this period from 1713 to 1755, the area occupied doubled and between 
1715 and 1750 the population trebled. About 61,000 Ulster Scots and 
222,000 Germans settled in the English colonies, and the descendants of 
original settlers pressed inland. After 1730 South Carolina men pressed 
inland in search of more land to grow rice, and the introduction of indigo 
in 1742 helped the expansion of Georgia. As the tobacco planters of 
Virginia and Maryland found their land becoming exhausted, they, too, 
pressed inland. The spread of settlement into the back country created 
friction between these remoter areas and the older established coast. 
There were complaints that merchants of the coastal area monopolised 
trade. The farmers up-country suffered considerably because of currency 
and credit difficulties and the Currency Act of 1751 left them with a sense 
of injustice. The back-country settlers were not adequately represented in 
the political life of the various colonies, and as the century progressed a 
society gradually grew up which was impatient of control either from the 
older settlements or from England. The French colonies showed less 
vigour than the English ones, and in 1744 while there were 100,000 English 
colonists the French in North America numbered only 50,000. But though 
the economic foundations of the French colonies were too narrow, the 
colonies were planned with a brilliant eye for strategy, and by the middle 
of the eighteenth century it seemed possible that the French chain of 
settlements from the St Lawrence via the Great Lakes and the Ohio to the 
Mississippi and the Gulf of Mexico might check the further westward 
expansion of the English colonists, and might even sweep them into the 
sea. Most of the great Spanish empire (ch. xxi, pt. 1) — weakly defended, 
economically unsound and, even in spite of the reforms of the Bourbon 
kings, badly administered — remained remote from the colonial struggles 
of the eighteenth century. There was some expansion in the frontiers, 
largely through the work of missionaries such as the Jesuits, the Capuchins 
and the Franciscans. More new mines were opened and more new towns 
founded than at any other time since the sixteenth century. But, as in the 
English colonies, an increasing gulf developed between the Creoles and 
the Spaniards, and the Creole merchants developed a sense of grievance. 
Brazil in this period showed a spectacular development and its administra- 
tion was centralised with success by Pombal. 

Actual conflict between England and France in North America (ch. xxii, 
pt. 2) was avoided for some time, partly because of the size of the wilderness 
separating the settlements of the two Powers — especially in the south — 
and partly by the neutrality of the six Indian nations in the north and the 
reluctance of the French and the New Yorkers to interrupt the fur trade. 
Even during the War of the Austrian Succession, North America was not a 
major theatre of war. Louisbourg in Cape Breton was captured by British 
colonists in 1745, but at the peace of 1748 it was restored in return for 
Madras. It was on the Ohio that the Anglo-French conflict really became 
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acute in 1754, and the British decision to back the Virginians with troops 
from England showed that the mainland colonies had now come to be 
recognised as of prime importance to the whole colonial system. The 
campaign which won Canada destroyed the French empire in North 
America. 

The colonial conflict with Spain was concentrated in the Caribbean 
(ch. xxn, pt. 1). This conflict was partly between Spain and all the other 
Powers who coveted a share in the trade of the Spanish empire, and in 
this the English enjoyed an apparent but not a real advantage after 1713, 
because an English company had been granted the privilege of sup- 
plying slaves to the Spanish empire. It was partly between the various 
Maritime Powers to decide which should profit by Spain’s weakness. This 
resolved itself into a duel between France and England, but though the 
Anglo-French war spread to the West Indies in 1744, the main forces of 
both Powers were engaged elsewhere. The fighting in the West Indies was 
merely a rehearsal for the Seven Years War, and the Peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle in 1748 settled nothing of importance in the West Indies. A third 
aspect of the struggle became apparent during the Seven Years War when 
the English Government made every effort to occupy as many of the 
unsettled West Indian islands as possible in addition to conquering the 
French islands of Guadaloupe and Martinique in 1759 and 1762 re- 
spectively, and Spanish Havana in 1762. By the time of the Peace of 1763. 
however, Bute had succeeded Pitt, and in his desire to conclude a hasty 
peace he restored Guadaloupe, Martinique and St Lucia, thus inaugurating 
a period during which Britain tended to ignore the importance of the West 
Indies and to neglect her possessions there. 

In India (ch. xxiii) the period from the death of the Emperor Aurangzeb 
in 1707 to the defeat of his titular successor by the British in 1764 was 
marked by the disintegration of the Mogul Empire until conditions 
developed favouring the extension of the power of the French and British, 
the rivalry between these two European Powers ending in the triumph of 
Britain. The power of the Mogul Empire was undermined by the failure of 
the Emperors to continue Akbar’s policy of religious toleration and 
moderate taxation. It was also weakened by bad communications, by the 
presence of rival aristocratic factions at court and by the absence of any 
settled rule of succession. For two years after the death of Aurangzeb in 
1707 his sons disputed the throne, and between 1712 and 1719 five puppet 
Emperors ruled at Delhi. As was natural, provincial governors asserted 
their independence. The weakness of the Mogul Emperors also provided 
an opportunity for the emergence of the Hindu Marathas, whose authority 
spread across central India from their capital of Satara, about a hundred 
miles south of Bombay on the west, to within two hundred miles of 
Calcutta on the east. Between 1742 and 1747 the Marathas harassed 
Bengal and in 175 1 the governor of that province had to agree to pay them 
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tribute. In 1740 they had struck south-east at the Carnatic, where England 
and France occupied such important trading stations as Madras and 
Pondicherry. It was in this situation of disintegrating central authority and 
growing Maratha menace that the English and French East India Companies 
heard in 1744 that their respective countries were at war. But in India the 
war of 1744-8 was of little importance and the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle 
left the relative strength of English and French in India unchanged. After 
1748 an unofficial war developed between the English and the French 
Companies when they interfered in support of rival candidates in the 
Deccan. A similar struggle developed in support of rival claimants in 
the Carnatic. In the Deccan Bussy succeeded in establishing the French 
claimant to the throne. The English authorities in London proposed to 
ally with the Marathas to oust Bussy, but the local English officials in 
Bombay refused to support this plan, so that Clive was free to stnke in 
Bengal when in 1756 the new nawab, Siraj-ud-daulah, attacked the English 
settlement at Calcutta and imprisoned the survivors in the Black Hole. 
Clive’s victory at Plassey in 1757 gave the English control of Bengal, one 
of the richest provinces of India, and gave them resources which helped 
them to defeat the French on the south-east coast. During this time the 
Marathas extended their power in the north-west, but were gradually 
driven south by the Afghan leader Ahmad Shah Durrani who between 
1747 and 1769 led no less than ten invasions into India, capturing Delhi in 
1757 and defeating the Marathas at Pampat in 1761. The Afghans did not 
take advantage of their victoiy, but it had given the English time to 
consolidate their power in Bengal. An attempt by the Mogul Emperor and 
his nawab-wazir of Oudh to overthrow British power in Bengal was de- 
cisively crushed in 1764. Henceforward the English were undisputed 
rulers of Bengal. 

Africa (ch. xxrv, pt. 1) was so remote from Europe in the early eighteenth 
century that even the growing colonial rivalry between England and 
France was felt only faintly, and the increasing commercial rivalry of the 
two Powers was less important than the rivalries between chartered 
national companies and private interlopers. The main area of commercial 
activity in Africa in the eighteenth century was the West Coast, stretching 
some 3500 miles from Senegal in the north to Angola in the south. The 
development of colonies in America increased the importance of the slave 
trade, and as sugar prices in the West Indies rose between 1 740 and 1 770 so 
the trade in slaves from West Africa flourished. Even in good times the 
slave trade could be dangerous and as it involved a long interval before 
any return could be expected on capital invested, nearly all the nations 
which engaged in it organised the traders in chartered companies. These 
companies had to maintain fortified posts in West Africa, and during the 
eighteenth century they lost ground to the private traders or interlopers 
who did not have the expense of maintaining forts and could experiment 
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and explore as they thought best. Among the various European nations 
trading to West Africa the Brandenburgers did so little trade that they 
sold out in 1717. The Danes encountered recurrent difficulties, partly 
because their market in the West Indies was so restricted. The Portuguese 
were able to carry on a considerable trade and the demand increased with 
the development of mines in Brazil, but even so they were handicapped by 
lack of capital. The French slave trade satisfied neither the West Indian 
planters nor the Government in Paris. Sometimes the annual export of 
slaves by the company was only 500 and in the 1720’s Senegal was being 
maintained at an annual loss. War with England from 1744 to 1748 and 
again from 1756 to 1763 knocked the bottom out of the trade of the 
private merchants, though in peace-time it was fairly prosperous. The 
Dutch were in a much stronger position than the Portuguese or the French. 
Their islands of St Eustatius and Curasao in the West Indies provided a 
useful entrepot from which they were prepared to sell to all buyers. They 
had the capital and the business experience to develop a thriving trade, 
but even so by 1750 the Dutch slave trade had been overtaken by the 
English. The Royal African Company was the official body conducting 
the English slave trade till 1750, but it had lost its monopoly in 1698, and 
the interlopers from Bristol and Liverpool came to carry more slaves than 
the Company. Even the South Sea Company tended to buy its slaves in the 
West Indies, thus favouring the private merchants. After 1750 English 
trade with Africa boomed. Lancashire cottons superseded Indian products, 
and between 1750 and 1775 English exports to Africa increased by 400 per 
cent. The private merchants were able to experiment with new markets 
where slaves could be bought more cheaply and by 1771 half the slaves 
exported by the English came from the bights of Benin and Beafia. But in 
spite of this considerable trade with West Africa there was little attempt 
by the Europeans to penetrate into the interior. Partly this was because 
the merchants were interested in trade and the climate did not attract 
settlers. Partly it was because European penetration inland was checked 
by the emergence of strong tribes such as the Dahomey and the Ashanti. 
Far removed from the West Coast was the small Dutch settlement at the 
Cape. Here the amount of trade was almost negligible, but there was 
considerable expansion inland until 1779, when the Boers came in contact 
with the Xosa. In East Africa the Portuguese bases in Mozambique had 
declined in importance after the Portuguese had lost most of their East 
Indian trade to the Dutch. There was some trade with the Arabs and in 
1768 the French annexed Madagascar. 

The Far East (ch. xxiv, pt. 2) was for the most part so remote from 
Europe in the eighteenth century that even the commercial rivalries had 
hardly any repercussions. Only the Philippines felt some breath of Anglo- 
Spanish hostilities, for during the War of Jenkins’ Ear Anson captured 
the galleon which traded between Manila and Mexico laden with tea, 
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teak, spices, raw silks and other produce from the Far East. In 1762 the 
English actually conquered Manila and held it till the end of the war. 
Otherwise the history of the Philippines in the eighteenth century is one 
of controversy with Spain as to whether the Acapulco galleon should 
import manufactured Chinese silk to Mexico since this drained so much 
silver from the Spanish colonies. The other recurrent problem was what 
to do with the large number of Chinese in the Philippines, and the answer 
was too often expulsion or even massacre. The Netherlands East Indies 
in 1740 also saw a massacre of about 10,000 Chinese out of a total Chinese 
population of 80,000. Apart from this episode, the eighteenth century was 
a period when, in spite of paying an annual dividend of 18 per cent, the 
Dutch East India Company from 1724 to 1725 was beginning to operate at 
a loss. However, the prosperity of the East Indies was saved by the spec- 
tacular growth in the production of coffee. The first 100 pounds of coffee 
were harvested in 1711, and by 1723 the crop was twelve million pounds. 
At first the directors of the Dutch East India Company were quite unable 
to manage this enormous crop. Efforts were made to limit production, 
but eventually coffee was accepted as a form of tribute and had a beneficial 
effect on the cultivation of the Dutch East Indies. For the rest of the 
eighteenth century coffee was the foundation of their prosperity. Euro- 
pean efforts to develop trade connections with China in the eighteenth 
century were not very successful. The Europeans wanted Chinese silk, 
porcelain, lacquer and tea as well as such luxuries as fans and screens, 
but the Chinese wanted nothing in return except silver. The English 
gained a footing in Canton in 1699 and by 1720 their trade had developed 
so considerably that the Chinese authorities thought it worth while to clap 
on a tax of 4 per cent which was eventually increased to 16 per cent. Such 
restrictions were put on foreign trade that in 1734 only one English ship 
came to Canton and one to Amoy. In 1736 only ten European ships 
traded with Canton. The English tried to open up trade with Amoy and 
Ningpo, but in 1757 an imperial edict restricted all foreign trade to Canton. 
In the eighteenth century China was outside the sphere of European 
politics almost as much as Japan. The intense activity which was taking 
place in France and England, Prussia and Russia, Austria and Spain was 
felt more and more faintly until westward of the Mississippi, in the interior 
of Africa, in much of the Middle East and in the Great Empire of China 
its influence was imperceptible. By the mid-eighteenth century the world 
had not become a single political unit. 
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THE GROWTH OF OVERSEAS COMMERCE 
AND EUROPEAN MANUFACTURE 

T he half century which ended at the Treaty of Utrecht had been a 
formative and decisive period in the history of world trade. An 
analysis of the structure of seaborne commerce in the mid-seven- 
teenth century would have revealed that it was preponderantly European 
in character and that a large part of the total volume was handled by the 
Dutch. The prosperity of Amsterdam derived primarily from the exchange 
of bulk commodities from northern Europe — timber, naval stores, and 
corn — against the produce of southern and western Europe — the salt of 
Biscay, the wool and silver of Spain, the herrings caught by Dutch fisher- 
men off the British coasts, the wines and textiles of the Mediterranean. 
On the firm foundation of these bulk trades the Dutch had built up a vast 
entrepot trade, served by a merchant fleet which was calculated in one con- 
temporary estimate to be double that of England and nine times that of 
France. 1 To this entrepot were drawn other commodities — the cloths of 
England and France in particular — as well as an increasing flow of 
colonial wares — the spices brought from the East by the Dutch East India 
Company, and the tobacco, sugar and dyes of the Caribbean. Throughout 
the century an economic organisation was steadily built up to deal with 
the unprecedented scope and variety of the entrepot trade. The Bourse, 
a central banking system, and a money-market together constituted its 
financial apparatus. The merchants themselves were divided into broad 
groups corresponding to the nature of their operations. The so-called 
‘Second-Hand’ merchants specialised in dealings in imported goods which 
they stored until they were sold, sorted and graded them, or arranged for 
them to be processed or refined by local industries. The importing 
merchants formed a second group, while yet a third group was responsible 
for distributing goods to their final markets. A fourth group, the com- 
mission traders, handled goods for foreign account, some of which passed 
directly from the area of purchase to the area of sale without even coming 
to Amsterdam. In 1700 the whole of this organisation remained intact, 
though there was already a clear tendency for financial operations — dis- 
counting, banking, acceptance credit operations and foreign loans — to 
supplement and even replace active trading. The Dutch economy, highly 
precarious by nature, was under steady economic and political pressure 

1 The estimate of Sir William Petty, quoted by C. E. Fayle, A Short History of the World's 
Shipping Industry, p. 175. The figures cannot be much more than an intelligent guess, but 
Mr Fayle remarks that Petty’s proportions may not be far wrong. 
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from European rivals, and from France and England in particular. It is 
these pressures, applied with increasing consistency from 1660 onwards, 
which give a special character to the first half of the eighteenth century in 
European economic history. For it became steadily more evident that the 
real direction of economic expansion was westwards, and a prime object 
of both English and French policy from 1660 to 1763 was to obtain as 
large a share as possible in the new colonial trades. It was evident too that 
shipping and the ability to protect that shipping were essential to these 
policies. The wars of the late seventeenth century had disclosed the serious 
strategic weaknesses of the Dutch position. More than any other Euro- 
pean power the Dutch depended on overseas trade. Their large industries 
— cloth-making, brewing, sugar refining, shipbuilding, and oil milling — all 
relied on imported materials. The life of the people was dependent on 
imported com. Yet the Dutch sea lanes to the Baltic and through the 
English Channel were open to attack from the English naval bases, while 
their land frontiers were vulnerable to the French armies. All these cir- 
cumstances, combined with a relatively small population, dictated a policy 
of caution and limited ambitions. The essential problems of the United 
Provinces were nowhere more strikingly illustrated than in their opinions 
on international law at sea which they maintained throughout the greater 
part of the eighteenth century. Strategic and naval weakness could be 
mitigated if not concealed by the policy of ‘free ships, free goods’, the 
doctrine that a neutral should be free to carry for belligerents in war time. 1 
By such stratagems the Dutch aimed at, and to a large extent succeeded in, 
maintaining their share of the world’s carrying trade. But it was not in 
their power to maintain predominance in the rapidly expanding inter- 
national trade of the eighteenth century. 

Rapid commercial expansion, especially in the colonial trades, and the 
Anglo-French struggle for primacy are the main themes of the period 
from the Treaty of Utrecht to the Treaty of Paris. Dangerously faulty as 
the so-called ‘statistics’ of trade are for the period, there can be no doubt 
as to the fact of expansion, though there is a good deal as to the dimen- 
sions. The recorded value of British exports in 1720 was about £8,000,000; 
by 1763 it stood at about £15,000,000. In the same period, the tonnage of 
shipping cleared from British ports rose from about 450,000 tons to some 
650,000 tons. A large proportion of this tonnage was British by 1763 — 
perhaps half a million tons, or about six times the tonnage of a century 
earlier. British tonnage probably represented about one- third of that of all 
Europe. The expansion of French overseas trade was no less remarkable, 
though the growth of the French merchant fleet was a good deal less 
rapid than that of the British. The recorded value of French exports in 
1716 was about 120 million livres; by 1789 it had risen to over 500 million 

1 Although it was not achieved during the seventeenth century, the case for a pacific or 
neutral policy was forcefully argued in the so-called Maxims of De Witt (1662). 
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livres and included a considerable proportion of colonial re-exports. Thus, 
long before the inception of those profounder changes which are con- 
veniently termed 4 industrial revolution ’, it is evident that world commerce 
and shipping had undergone a change of scale which might itself be re- 
garded as revolutionary. The increase in trade had stimulated the growth 
of new centres of trade and industry and of new mercantile classes ; it had 
introduced new commodities into society, and changed the flow of world 
trade and the economic balance between nations. In both England and 
France these changes were associated in men’s minds with the policies 
later described as ‘mercantilist’ — the conscious pursuit of commerce (as 
distinct from agriculture) as a means of national enrichment. Foreign 
trade above all was valued for this end. In practice the object was to 
expand exports, and diminish all imports except those essential to life and 
employment. In particular, a high degree of importance was attached to 
those branches of trade which were supposed to attract a net influx of 
bullion. A careful watch was therefore kept on the balance of trade, 
wherein lay the evidence of progress or regress. Since 1696 England had 
had an office supervised by the Inspector General of Imports and Exports 
for this purpose. From 1726 France followed suit, though it was not until 
1756 that the figures were arranged into general tables, and only in 1 78 1 did 
Necker create a comparable office to supervise the general balance of 
trade. 

The increased volume and variety of goods which entered into inter- 
national trade already owed something to technological progress. The 
number of industrial patents taken out in England was rising by 1750 and 
this increase was accompanied by a significant growth of popular interest 
in technical improvement. Societies to promote industrial improvement 
sprang up in London, Birmingham and Manchester, and had their 
counterparts in Paris and Hamburg. Not all the inventions had practical 
consequences in industrial production, and those which did often had to 
await modification and improvement for some time before they could be 
applied on a commercial scale. But some effect there was. The use of coal 
in industry, though relatively unimportant by the standards of a later age, 
was yet sufficiently widespread to make its increased production signifi- 
cant. One of the brakes on production, at least in England, was removed 
with the invention of Newcomen’s atmospheric engine in 1708. From the 
midland coalfields, its use spread to the north and by 1765 there were 
about 100 engines at work in the Tyne area. It now became possible to 
work the deeper seams which flooding had previously put out of reach. 
The increased output of coal was particularly important to the iron in- 
dustry, for from 1709 onwards the Quaker ironmasters of Shropshire were 
slowly developing a coke smelting process for the production of pig iron. 
The new process spread only slowly, but there was in these years a gradual 
shift of furnaces from the forests to the coalfields. It was, however, 
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in the manufacture of iron goods, in the making of tools, implements, 
chains, locks and nails, rather than in the production of iron itself, that 
mineral fuel was most important. Above all, the demand for munitions 
during the Seven Years War encouraged the iron masters to expand their 
works, and John Roebuck’s works at Carron, established in January 1760, 
have been described as the ‘portent of a new type of undertaking’. 1 

Of more immediate importance than strictly new inventions was the 
transfer of existing technical knowledge from place to place, and from 
small groups of industrialists and artisans to much wider circles. A great 
many such transfers went on in the first half of the eighteenth century and 
much industrial change may be traced to this process. The European 
textile industries remained organised on the ‘domestic’ basis, but there 
were important changes in the kinds of product turned out. Stimulated 
by the demand of more sophisticated urban markets on the one hand, 
and of tropical markets on the other, the textile industries shifted their 
emphasis to newer and lighter fabrics. The necessary technical knowledge 
was borrowed from those who had it already : sometimes they were near 
at hand, sometimes they were at the other end of the earth. In the English 
cloth industry, the smoother ‘ worsteds ’ tended to oust the rougher, thicker 
woollens, and manufacture became increasingly concentrated in York- 
shire. Expert artisans from Norwich were borrowed to assist in the 
process. Again, somewhere between 1700 and 1750, English manu- 
facturers seem finally to have overtaken the Dutch in the arts of dyeing 
and finishing cloth. The older system of exporting cloths ‘ in the white ’ to 
Holland was still in force, but increasingly the final processes, which were 
the key to the control of the markets, passed into English hands. English 
apprentices ceased to go to Holland as part of their recognised scheme of 
training. In other textile industries similar exchanges took place. French 
Huguenots brought valuable skill to the silk-weaving industry at Spital- 
fields, to the lace industry of Buckingham and Hertfordshire, and to the 
Irish and Scottish linen manufacture (as well as to the glass and metal 
industries of the midlands, and to the paper industry of Hampshire). 
Conversely, Lancashire emigrants were active in France. John Kay, the 
inventor of the flying shuttle, who had probably suffered from popular 
prejudice against his inventions in England, fled over the Channel, while 
John Holker played an important part in the development of the French 
cotton industry and was finally appointed Inspector of Foreign Manu- 
factures by Trudaine in 1754. The methods of the Italian silk-throwing 
industry were slowly introduced into France and about 1716 the Lombes 
brought them to England. Such were a few of the European exchanges: 
but other techniques travelled even longer distances, notably methods of 
textile printing. The imitation of Indian chintz by printing either on white 
calico or linen arrived more or less simultaneously in France, Holland and 

1 T. S. Ashton, The Industrial Revolution, 1948, p. 65. 
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England. By 1744 the English calico-printers had perfected the work to 
a point at which they could threaten the re-export trade in the original 
article. Oriental influences were strong throughout Europe’s textile 
industries. Rouen, the most progressive centre of the French cotton 
industry, specialised in striped fabrics known as siamoises ; the Dutch 
made nicconnees and other copies of Indian striped goods ; Lancashire had 
by 1720 a large trade in cotton-linen checks influenced by Indian example, 
while Glasgow weavers were making bengals in the 1740’s. The pottery 
industry, scarcely less than the cotton industry, drew its designs from 
oriental patterns. Delft, the most important centre of the ceramic industry 
in northern Europe in this period, copied Chinese wares in blue and white 
porcelain, and its lead was followed by the English makers at Bow, 
Chelsea and Worcester and by the French industry at Nevers and else- 
where. European customers everywhere paid tribute to the old civilisations 
of East and West in their tastes. 

These innovations did not in themselves imply any revolutionary change 
in industrial organisation, though the importance of the new designs and 
fashions as a factor in the conquest of markets is difficult to exaggerate. 
Most of the industries affected continued to work on traditional handi- 
craft lines, or some variant of the ‘domestic’ system. There were excep- 
tions, of course. The power-driven silk-throwing factory of the Lombes 
at Derby employed several hundred hands. Matthew Boulton’s iron 
works at Soho, near Birmingham, employed seven hundred people and 
a considerable amount of mechanical equipment. Wedgwood’s Burslem 
factory was built in 1759. The van Robais factory at Abbeville had many 
of the characteristics of the modern factory, and the so-called grande 
Industrie controlled a limited field of the French cotton industry. But 
these were as yet exceptions to the general rule: the typical industrial unit 
everywhere remained small. In France official regulation, in Holland 
fiscal policy, worked against the development of the larger unit. Even 
in England there was fierce resistance from the artisans to the introduc- 
tion of new machinery which threatened to save labour as well as to 
expand output. Everywhere industrial change was slow and often 
painful. 

On the available evidence it is difficult to indicate with any precision the 
sources from which the capital for the industrial expansion was obtained. 
One writer has spoken of ‘the role of Negro slavery and the slave trade in 
providing the capital which financed the Industrial Revolution in England V 
But this is to ignore a good deal of evidence that the planters themselves 
were as often as not embarrassed by a shortage of money. Professor 
Pares has shown that the planter of sugar and tobacco was not infrequently 
indebted to his English factor. And since England herself was still on 
balance a capital-importing country, the planter sometimes had to resort 
1 Eric Williams, Capitalism and Slavery (1944), ch. vn. 
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to the Dutch money-lender. It is therefore a matter of doubt how far the 
capital needs of the colonial traders themselves left any large surplus for 
the financing of industry. There were of course cases where importing and 
exporting merchants gave manufacturers credit for three or more months 
and paid for their output week by week. Many early industrial enterprises 
in Lancashire were financed in this way, by a flow of capital inwards from 
commerce to industry. There were equally other cases, and they may have 
been numerous, where a successful business supplied its capital needs out of 
its own profits. Elsewhere banks and private lenders assisted industrialists 
by loans and mortgages, often out of the profits of land and farming. 
Until the problem has been more closely examined, it must be left at this : 
that industrial expansion was financed from a variety of sources and that 
it seems unlikely that the pocket of the planter or the nabob was the most 
important of them. 

Throughout the period 1713 to 1763 the overall expansion of British 
foreign trade went hand-in-hand with a mercantilist policy of regulation. 
The foundation of her policy was the Navigation Code established by the 
Acts of 1660, 1662, and 1663 and supplemented by the further Acts of 
1673 and 1696. The Acts were especially directed towards the colonial 
trades; their object was to canalise trade between Britain and her colonial 
territories, reserving the purchase of valuable colonial produce to British 
buyers and reserving colonial markets to British manufactures: in a word, 
to fashion by conscious effort a commercial position for Britain similar 
to that which Holland had apparently acquired by a process of organic 
development. The precise relationship between the Acts and the expan- 
sion which accompanied them must remain a matter of doubt. Our 
knowledge of the facts is too partial and insecure to allow of dogmatism. 
To some extent it would seem that the Acts, which especially limited the 
participation of foreign shipping in British trade, sacrificed the interests of 
European trade to those of colonial trade. Yet it is clear that there was 
a general belief in their efficacy amongst practical men which was only 
partially shaken by the fundamental criticisms which began to be voiced 
in the 1740’s. It is nevertheless evident that there were at least two other 
major factors which must be considered along with legislative factors in 
any explanation of British economic expansion. One was the industrial 
expansion which took place before the age of the great inventions and was 
in large measure independent of the Navigation Acts, though closely 
associated with a paternal policy of bounties, subsidies and protective 
tariffs. The output of the coal industry, for example, was already expand- 
ing rapidly in the seventeenth century. Between 1700 and 1760 it more 
than doubled, from about three million tons a year to perhaps six million 
tons. In spite of severe foreign competition, the condition of the metal 
industries was full of promise. Metal wares, nails especially, paper and 
pottery, featured regularly on the lists of exports. There was some, though 
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not much, export of the newer silk and linen goods. From about 1700 the 
cotton industries of Lancashire added their weight to the list of exports, 
especially to Africa and the colonies, while the woollen and worsted 
exports, hard pressed by foreign competition since the Restoration, began 
to grow again after 1720. Most striking of all was the growth of the re- 
export trade in colonial goods. The ‘enumerated’ commodities reserved 
for British buyers — sugar, tobacco, cotton, and West Indian dyestuffs — 
together with Indian spices and textiles, China tea and Mocca coffee, were 
its foundation. In 1724 more than four million pounds of tobacco came 
to the Clyde and more than three-quarters of this was re-exported. It was 
indeed in the development of the west-coast ports of Bristol, Liverpool 
and Glasgow that the changing emphasis of British overseas trade may 
best be seen. In each of these ports the period witnessed a rapid growth of 
population and rapid profit making for the great shipowners, sugar 
refiners, tobacco merchants and slave traders. The day had passed when 
the exports of British cloth to Europe dominated British trade. The new 
Atlantic trades had given rise to a demand for bulk shipping unknown in 
the seventeenth century. England by 1750 not only rivalled but had easily 
surpassed her Dutch rivals, and her prosperity and strength were firmly 
based on a growing variety of local manufactures in a way the Dutch 
primacy had never been. The new colonial trades should not be allowed 
to obscure entirely the continuing importance of the inter-regional trades of 
Europe, yet their importance to Britain is manifest. By 1763 trade between 
England and the Americas may well have employed as much as a third of 
her total shipping engaged in overseas trade. 

To industrial growth at home and conscious legislative effort must be 
added a third factor. The Western Approaches were relatively safe and 
open to British Atlantic trade. Thus far, Britain had a strategic advantage 
shared only perhaps by the western ports of France: but trade was 
indivisible. In the Caribbean, naval strength was necessary to protect 
Britain’s colonial shipping, while the markets for British re-exports in the 
Baltic and Mediterranean were under constant threat. A strong navy and 
an organised system of naval bases was therefore indispensable to the 
protection of a growing seaborne commerce. Without it, the Navigation 
Acts would have been a dead letter and the colonial territories in standing 
danger of attack. 

The unprecedented expansion of French overseas trade in the same 
period seemed likewise to be a tribute to the efficacy of economic regula- 
tion and mercantilist policy; for here, even more than in England, the 
period 1660 to 1763 saw the regimentation of trade and industry on 
strictly mercantilist principles. It was natural that French independence 
of Dutch services should be one of the principal aims of French mer- 
cantilism, and Colbert’s attack on the Dutch with the two-fold weapon of 
high tariffs and exclusive trading companies formed the French equivalent 
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of the English Navigation Acts. Colbertism was not immediately or en- 
tirely destructive of Dutch participation in French trade — in 1726 French 
merchants were still complaining bitterly of Dutch competition, and perhaps 
something like a quarter of French foreign trade was still in Dutch hands — 
but it was subject to vexatious and unpredictable interference. 

Colbert’s companies — the Company of the North, the Levant Company, 
the Senegal Company, and the East and West Indian Companies — seem to 
have done little to foster French overseas trade, and Louis XIV’s wars 
reduced most of them to near bankruptcy. But the years following the 
Treaty of Utfecht saw a distinct revival. It was an integral part of the 
‘system’ of John Law to reorganise the companies under the supervision 
of the Compagnie des Indes. Law’s company was liquidated after the 
spectacular collapse of his ‘system’, but was reconstituted in 1722-3. There 
seems little doubt that this reorganisation provided a stimulus enabling 
French trade to overcome the problems created for it by the terms of the 
Treaty of Utrecht, which had yielded Gibraltar and Minorca, as well as 
Nova Scotia and Newfoundland to Great Britain. The revival of trade 
continued until, round about 1740, France was enjoying a phase of un- 
precedented prosperity in her foreign trade. 

Like English overseas trade, the French was in some measure based on 
the growth of home industry. Throughout the period the French luxury 
industries — gobelins and furniture stuffs, hosiery, ribbons, lace, silks, 
threads, mirrors, and porcelains— were carefully supervised and sub- 
sidised. The French cloth industry likewise received official support, 
especially where it manufactured for export (for example, the Levant), yet 
French woollen textiles remained, in general, inferior to English, and in 
fact unprivileged cloth manufacturers played an increasing part even in the 
export trade. It was principally in those industries to which the Govern- 
ment directed least attention — the iron and coal industries, the cheap 
cloth and cotton industries of Normandy, hardware and glass — that the 
most striking developments took place. These were the source of export 
which fed the transatlantic trades. 

Superficially the structure of French eighteenth-century trade resembled 
not a little that of her English rival. While European, Levant and Eastern 
trade occupied an important place in the system, it was again the Atlantic 
trades which occupied pride of place. By the middle of the century the 
French possessions in the West Indies and America may have accounted 
for about a quarter of the total value of French overseas trade. The 
Labrador fisheries, retained in 1713, were frequented by fishermen from 
St Malo. La Rochelle was the importing centre for the fur trade, but it 
was above all the tobacco trade of Louisiana and the sugar, coffee and 
(after 1750) indigo trades of the West Indies which were the foundations of 
the prosperity of Bordeaux and Nantes in the eighteenth century. When 
Arthur Young visited these ports in 1787, their commerce, wealth and 
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magnificence ‘greatly surpassed’ his expectations. Liverpool, he ob- 
served, must not be named ‘in competition with Bordeaux’. Between 
1722 and 1782 the merchant fleet of Bordeaux rose from 120 to 300 ships. 
Its trade, largely with the Antilles, represented a quarter of the total 
maritime trade of France, and was the basis for a wide range of local 
industries — distilling, refining, and shipbuilding. With its colonies of 
Dutch, German and Irish merchants it was one of the most cosmopolitan 
and prosperous of French cities. Second only to Bordeaux was Nantes, 
with its strong connections with the Spanish and colonial trades. Yet the 
influence of the trade with the Antilles was not limited to the western 
ports. Marseilles, primarily the centre of the Levant and Mediterranean 
trade, received immense stimulus from the re-export to those areas of 
West Indian produce, particularly sugar and coffee. 

There is every reason to suppose that until a date well after the Peace of 
Paris the output of certain of the large French industries — cotton and iron 
especially — was greater than that of rival industries in England. Indeed, 
with a French population three to four times the size of the English, it 
would be surprising if this were not so. Nevertheless, over the whole 
range of her foreign trade, France does not appear to have achieved the 
balance which characterised English trade. The figures of trade (though of 
limited statistical value) show that England’s exports consistently reached 
a greater value than her imports in the period 1713-63. The balance of 
French trade on the other hand seems to have turned against her. If there 
were no supporting evidence, it would be rash to draw any firm conclusions 
from the customs figures, but a suspicion that behind the imposing facade 
all was not well with the French economy is borne out by other facts. 
There is some evidence that France failed to supply either the exports, the 
ships or the necessary credit system which were essential if trade between 
France and her colonies was to flow smoothly and without interruption. 
The French West Indian sugar colonies in particular demanded supplies 
of slaves, manufactures and food which France was less well placed to 
supply than Britain, Holland or the North American colonies. In the 
absence of sufficient credits from France, imports of French manufactures 
to the colonies languished from time to time. The shortage of French 
shipping left vast quantities of sugar and indigo dammed up in the West 
Indies. Meanwhile ships were leaving Nantes in ballast for lack of 
cargoes. These difficulties were rendered especially acute during the War 
of the Austrian Succession and the Seven Years War, but they were 
probably symptomatic of a fundamental lack of balance in the French 
economy, which encouraged smugglers at all times (especially in the French 
Antilles) and let in the ever-present Dutch shipowner in time of war. The 
perennial shortage of slaves for the French West Indian plantations was 
not the least serious aspect of this dis-equilibrium in the French colonial 
economy. It was in wartime that the real weakness of France — at sea — 
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was most apparent. The roots of her naval deficiency lay deep in French 
history, in the long dynastic struggles in which most of the emphasis had 
been placed on land warfare and in the relative economic self-sufficiency 
of large sections of France which bred indifference to naval matters. The 
neglect was neither absolute nor continuous. Choiseul had bargained 
hard and not unsuccessfully in 1762 to keep those colonies and trades 
which would support shipping, but there was something in the Abbe 
Raynal’s criticism at the end of the century that the long story of naval 
reverses had failed to teach French governments wisdom. The only 
remedy lay in encouraging ‘the mercantile branch of the navy’. It was, 
that alone ‘which can form men inured to the hardships of climates, to the 
fatigues of labour, and to the danger of storms’. A Navigation Act might 
not be as suitable to France as to England, but it behoved France to make 
regulations which would enable its subjects ‘ to share those benefits with 
the Swedes, the Danes and the Dutch, who come and take from them 
even in their own harbours’. 1 

Any lingering anxieties over rivalry from Holland faded rapidly in 
English minds before the suspicion that the French had recovered far 
more quickly than they should have done from the economic and military 
disasters of Louis XIV’s wars. The knowledge that the pacific policy of 
Fleury aimed at the steady recovery and extension of French commerce 
and industry turned that suspicion into an obsession by the 1740’s. Thus 
one writer was made aware of the complexities of economic planning by 
the revelation that the prohibition of Irish cloth exports undertaken in the 
interests of English manufacturers was in fact driving Irish wool into the 
French market, thereby giving France the raw material for a cheap and 
saleable export and ‘as this increased, that of Britain declined’. Hence, 
too, from quarters where French naval weakness was perceived, a crop of 
suggestions that the best (and perhaps the only) way to call a halt to 
French recovery was by a war. Thus the author of Common Sense (1738) 
held that ‘A rising trade may be ruined by a war; a sinking trade has a 
chance to revive by it’. While another in 1745 argued that *. . .our Com- 
merce, in general, will flourish more under a vigorous and well-managed 
naval war, than under any peace, which should allow an open intercourse 
with those two nations’ (i.e. France and Spain). 

In all the main areas of world trade, Anglo-French rivalry is the domi- 
nant theme of the period. Nowhere was it more persistent than in the 
West Indies, in this period the heart of an Atlantic system of trade which 
embraced also the mainland colonies from Spanish America to Newfound- 
land in the north, took in the West African slave trade, and formed a 
prime source of wealth to western European ports from Cadiz in the 
south to Glasgow in the north. Within this Atlantic theatre, the largest 

1 G. T. F. Raynal, A Philosophical and Political History of the Settlements and Trade of the 
Europeans in the East and West Indies (London, 1798), vol. iv, p. 466. 
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volume of trade was probably carried on by direct routes which crossed 
from coast to coast, but a proportion went by triangular and quadrangular 
routes, and indeed by round voyages of every description. A ‘regular’ ship 
on the direct run from Liverpool to Jamaica might with luck do two trips 
a year, but a slaver which called in to sell cheap textiles in exchange for 
slaves on the West African coast, passed on to the West Indies to sell the 
slaves and buy sugar, tobacco, indigo, and a little cotton, might only do 
one journey a year. Other ships, the equivalents of the modem ‘ tramp ’, 
seeking cargoes and profits where they could find them, might be away 
from their home port, be it Bordeaux, Amsterdam, or Glasgow, for 
several years. Most of the Atlantic ships were of medium size (three or 
four hundred tonners) half-way between the big East Indiamen and the 
smaller 150 tonner which was common in the Narrow Seas. 

On one thing English and French writers seem to have agreed in the 
first half of the eighteenth century: the immense value of the Atlantic 
trade, and within that trade the special desirability of the West Indian 
trade. They were slower to appreciate the commercial potentialities of the 
North American colonies with their rapidly growing populations. West 
Indian products— sugar, tobacco, cotton, indigo and dyewoods — had been 
the first commodities to be ‘enumerated’ under the Navigation Acts; 
while the West Indian colonists with their slave dependents represented a 
solid demand for British goods until the middle of the eighteenth century. 
The idea that ‘every Englishman in Barbadoes or Jamaica creates employ- 
ment for four men at home ’ 1 died hard. Conversely, the north and middle 
colonies fitted far less neatly into the old colonial system. The colonists of 
New England employed less shipping, consumed fewer English manu- 
factures and produced less desirable goods. Their trade was less with 
England than with the Mediterranean, the Azores and the West Indies, 
British and foreign, where they sold their lumber, provisions, horses, 
cattle and fish. With the proceeds of these trades, it was true, the northern 
colonists were able to buy British manufactures, but that did not wholly 
allay English suspicions that these colonies of settlement were by nature 
competitive with England. Hence a series of Acts designed to restrict 
North American industrial tendencies. But the most unsatisfactory 
feature of the northern colonists was their obstinate predilection for trade 
with the foreign West Indian colonies. The Treaty of Utrecht, apart from 
depriving the French of half of St Christopher’s, allowed them to retain 
their West Indian possessions. Martinique, Guadeloupe and St Domingo 
could all produce sugar more cheaply than Barbados or Jamaica. Like- 
wise the Dutch in Curasao and St Eustatius had access to supplies (their 
own as well as smuggled French supplies) which undersold the British. 
Here were the flames of a family conflict which were constantly fanned by 

1 Josiah Child, A New Discourse of Trade (1698), quoted by R. Pares, ‘Economic Factors 
in the History of Empire’ ( Economic History Review, May 1937), p. 125. 
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a powerful group of West Indian interests which did not lack strong 
parliamentary support. One method of dealing with the problem was to 
try to obstruct the colonists’ trade with the foreign West Indies by impos- 
ing a crushing duty on foreign sugar, molasses and rum imported to the 
mainland colonies. Such was the object of the Molasses Act (1733), 
though fortunately for the colonists it proved impossible to enforce the 
high duties. Another method was to encourage the production of American 
commodities which could be sold directly to Britain. This, if it had proved 
practicable, would have conformed exactly with the idea of the colonial 
function in mercantilist theory. It was, for example, notorious that the 
Baltic supply of naval stores, timber, and Swedish iron, vital to the 
British shipbuilding and small-arms industries and therefore of vital 
importance in the national defence, were not only highly vulnerable to 
attack but were at best a drain on the treasure of the State. The Baltic 
balance of payments was persistently unfavourable to Britain. There was 
much to recommend a policy of supplementing or, if possible, replacing 
British imports from the Baltic by imports from America. But progress 
was slow and disappointing. By 1721 considerable quantities of tar and 
pitch were forthcoming, with corresponding relief to the Baltic balance of 
payments, but the New Englanders obstinately preferred to sell then- 
boards, planks, pipe staves, beams and clapboard to the West Indies. 
Contractors employed by the surveyors to fell trees for the navy were 
driven off or ducked in the rivers by the loggers. Production of iron from 
Virginia and Maryland remained only a fraction of Swedish and Russian 
imports. Unsatisfactory as these failures were to English mercantilists, 
they were perhaps less odious than the colonists’ ‘pernicious and un- 
warrantable’ action in the Seven Years War, when, under cover of the flag 
of truce. North American ships chartered to exchange prisoners of war 
poured provisions into the starving French West Indies. 

The various sources of wealth and profit offered by the transatlantic 
colonies thus became a chronic cause of friction between the four major 
European Powers which had interests in the Caribbean. Old Spain, 
desperately clinging to the remains of her original empire, looked to New 
Spain to produce the bullion with which her own purchases in Europe 
were still sustained. Yet the size of the Spanish convoys was always small, 
and the unsatisfied needs of the Spanish empire constantly attracted the 
attentions of smugglers, especially English and Dutch. England had, it 
was true, rights of legitimate trade as a result of the War of the Spanish 
Succession. These included the asiento (the right to supply slaves to the 
Spanish empire) and the right to send one ship a year to Portobello. Yet 
these concessions were too meagre to satisfy the ambitions of the English 
merchants. Legal trade was supplemented by illegal, and the ostensible 
cause of the War of 1739 with England was Spanish interference with the 
British smugglers. 
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Again, though wider political issues were involved, economic rivalry in 
the West Indies contributed in some measure to the friction which culminated 
in the Anglo-French wars. Both sides had strong vested interests in sugar 
production. England saw in the war of 1744 an opportunity to ruin the 
French sugar colonies and eliminate their competition in the European 
market. The French West Indian interests likewise saw an opportunity to 
ruin a rival and enlarge France’s share of the Spanish colonial market for 
manufactured goods. Similar considerations entered into the policies of 
both Powers in the Seven Years War, although the West Indian issue was 
increasingly overshadowed by political and military issues elsewhere, 
notably the question of Canada. By the mid-century, indeed, British 
opinion on the relative importance of the different colonial areas was 
changing. The West Indies had been, after all, something of a disappoint- 
ment, for disease kept the white population more or less stationary, while 
in the continental colonies further north, the growth of population 
promised to create valuable markets for British exports. The balance of 
trade with the northern colonies, previously unprofitable to the mother 
country, was supposed to be turning in her favour after the middle of the 
century. When peace finally came in 1763, therefore, France was allowed 
to keep her sugar islands, although the record of the war in the West Indies 
was one of reverses suffered at the hands of greatly superior British naval 
power and the complete disruption of French West Indian trade. Trade 
at Nantes and Bordeaux had come to a complete standstill. It might be 
true that the French economy as a whole could withstand attack by 
blockade, but eighteenth-century wars were not ‘total’ wars; and the 
pockets and luxuries of a sufficient number of Frenchmen had been 
affected by the colonial blockade to give Britain valuable bargaining 
counters in 1763. 

The value of naval power in relation to trade was shown on a smaller 
scale in the operations against Dutch West Indian Islands in 1757 and 
1758. Like the English, the Dutch derived handsome profits from smug- 
gling into the Spanish colonies from their West Indian entrepots. In war- 
time, their services to the French Islands, starved of supplies by the 
shortage of French shipping and the British blockade, were indispensable. 
To the British it was equally vital that these neutral services to a belligerent 
should be stopped and for two years the Royal Navy seized Dutch ships 
wholesale. The lesson of the West Indies seemed, in fact, to be that trade 
and sea power were in the eighteenth, as in the seventeenth, century but 
two sides of the same coin. 

The second great theatre of trade and trade war was India and south- 
east Asia. And the same three Powers which had intruded upon the 
Spanish empire in the Caribbean had seized upon the disintegrating 
inheritance of the Portuguese in the East. During the seventeenth century 
one major development had taken place in the struggle for Asiatic trade. 
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The Dutch had driven the English out of the Spice Islands. The last English 
foothold, Poleroon, had been lost in the Second Dutch War, and the 
disputes at Bantam forced them to retire to Bencoolen in 1682. Thus the 
trading interests of the English became concentrated on the mainland, 
round the factories at Surat, Bombay, Madras and Calcutta. Each of the 
three latter Presidencies had its satellite settlements tapping the trade of 
large interior regions. The period 1709 to 1750 was a period of steady 
prosperity for the English East India Company. Its imports and exports 
doubled in value, and from eleven ships a year at the beginning of the 
period, its fleet grew to twenty, and those bigger, by the mid-century. 
Deprived of a large part of the spice-producing areas, the Company’s 
trade changed in character. In the eighteenth century the cargoes from 
India included an increasing proportion of those Indian textiles whose 
competition disturbed so profoundly the English woollen interests at home. 
Tea from China and coffee from the Red Sea ports were less controversial, 
while the increasing imports of saltpetre had a strategic as well as an 
economic value. The East, in fact, provided many commodities which 
Europe needed. The fundamental problem of the trade remained one of 
payment, for India was not a good market for European exports. Through- 
out the seventeenth century, there had been vigorous if fruitless opposition 
to the export of silver which was the method adopted by the Company to 
meet its obligations in India. In the eighteenth century the proportion of 
silver in the exports to India continued to rise, and the continuing demand 
helped to keep alive the notion that the object of economic, and on 
occasion strategic, policy should be the winning of precious metal. Not 
until the coming of cheap cotton goods from Lancashire in the nineteenth 
century was an economic solution of the payment problem forthcoming. 
Meanwhile, the nature of British intervention was slowly changing. From 
the Restoration period onwards, the East India Company was not only a 
trading monopoly but a political and judicial power. Earlier than its 
rivals, the English Company grasped the fact that the only firm basis of 
European power in India was naval and military strength. 

The centre of Dutch power lay in the archipelago, its administrative 
centre at Batavia. Originally the Dutch Company had been organised as 
a firm of shipowners and merchants, deriving its profits from its monopoly 
of the spice trade and by competitive trading in Persia, India and Japan. 
Batavia was conceived as an eastern entrepot and the problem of pay- 
ments for the exports from India was partially solved by means of local 
profits from the Asiatic trade itself. On the mainland, the Dutch stepped 
into the place of the Portuguese on the Malabar Coast and in Ceylon. 
There were Dutch factories at Surat and Bengal. On the Coromandel 
Coast they were at pains to organize the local textile industry. The produce 
of all these areas, together with copper bought in Japan and tea and 
textiles from China, was sent to the Archipelago to pay for the exports of 
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spices. During the eighteenth century, a change came over the character 
of Dutch trade in the East. The Company changed from a commercial to 
an agricultural enterprise. New crops came to the fore in the islands. 
Sugar — only a ballast cargo till 1700 — found a profitable market in 
Europe, though quantities remained small by comparison with West 
Indian shipments, while coffee began to rival spices by the middle of the 
century. There was some cultivation of cotton and indigo. Yet by 1750 it 
was clear that all was not well with the Dutch enterprise. As rival Powers 
began to extend their authority over the native States in India, Dutch trade 
with the mainland dwindled. In spite of heavy charges for administration 
and fortification, Dutch power in India declined, and their navy was 
allowed to fall in decay. The last desperate attempt to enforce their power in 
the Hoogli expedition in 1759 only served to reveal their essential weakness. 

With the Dutch limited, to all intents and purposes, to the Archipelago, 
the struggle for economic supremacy in India became an Anglo-French 
duel. The French had been latecomers to India. Colbert’s Company had 
made little progress, and even the acquisition of Pondicherry as a base only 
brought a temporary revival. The real growth of French power dates from 
Law’s reorganisation of colonial trade under the Compagnie des Indes in 
1719. The new Company held exclusive privileges of trade from the west 
coast of Africa round the Cape to the Red Sea, the islands of the Indian 
Ocean, India itself and the Farther East. Under Lenoir (governor until 
1735) an d Dumas (governor until 1742) progress was rapid and an annual 
convoy of thirty ships was supplying the French market with Indian 
textiles, China tea and Mocca coffee. So far the objectives of French 
policy seem to have remained purely commercial. Such forts as were 
erected were to protect trade. Then with Dupleix came a new conception 
and policy — to acquire territorial possessions as a basis for both trade 
and empire; in practice, to use Pondicherry as a base from which to 
establish French power over all southern India. Once again, it was pri- 
marily failure to grasp the importance of sea power which led to Dupleix’s 
defeat at the hands of Clive and Coote. In 1761 the French were left 
‘without a foot of ground in India’, 1 and relieved of their rivalry, the 
English Company passed on to enjoy a period of prosperity from its 
expanding trade and revenues. 

In yet a third area, the Mediterranean and Levant, the rivalry lay 
mainly between the English and the French. The Levant trade was in 
many ways a less controversial matter than the Indian. It provided a 
valuable market for European cloth exports, while the raw silks and 
cottons imported were increasingly important as the raw materials for 
expanding home industries. The French cotton industry especially seems 
to have relied heavily on the Levant product, though it was apt to be 
dirty, full of knots and altogether inferior to the best produce of the French 
1 Cambridge History of the British Empire (1929), vol. rv, British India, p. 164. 
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Antilles. From this Levant trade the Dutch, who had occupied a leading 
position in the seventeenth century, seem to have been largely eliminated 
by the mid-eighteenth century. Their trade, necessarily suspended during 
the Anglo-French wars, failed to re-establish itself after 1713, mainly 
because Dutch woollens were unable to compete with the cheap French 
cloths of Languedoc and Provence. France was geographically in a strong 
position to dominate the Levant from Marseilles, while friendly relations 
with Turkey gave the French traders special privileges at Constantinople 
and Smyrna. These advantages were supplemented by other forms of 
assistance. The political expenses of the consular establishment were borne 
by the French Government, and not by the Company ; while liberal credits 
were given to the Marseilles exporters to bridge the gap between the 
departure of their ships to the Levant and the final payment for their 
exports. Such were some of the advantages which enabled France to 
retain first place in the trade to the Levant and the Barbary Coast. 

There remained the central, and even more complex, network of inter- 
regional trade in Europe. It is easy to underestimate its importance when 
viewed alongside the more spectacular colonial trade. Yet economic 
activity remained overwhelmingly European: inter-regional trade in the 
eighteenth century was still chiefly a matter of exchanging European 
goods — Baltic corn and timber, English cloth and metal wares, French 
cloths, brandies and wines, Spanish wool and Portuguese wine. The newer 
trades in colonial goods stimulated the demand for shipping in the ports of 
western Europe, and created valuable re-export business. But at any rate 
in the first half of the eighteenth century it seems likely that their most 
important function was to act as a ‘leaven’ to the older trades, easing the 
problem of international payments by varying the commodities available 
for purchase and sale. 1 During the seventeenth century a great deal of the 
trade and shipping had been controlled by the Dutch. Even in the eight- 
eenth century the Dutch held tenaciously to their position. The Amster- 
dam com trade with the Baltic remained considerable, though it was 
smaller by 1750 than it had been a hundred years earlier. There were fewer 
Dutch ships in the Baltic, and more English, Swedish, Danish, Danzig and 
Ltibeck ships. The sources of Dutch weakness were threefold. First, 
Holland lacked the natural resources which would have enabled her to 
establish local industries, and such industries as did survive (for example, 
the Leyden cloth industry) were not helped by a tariff policy which put 
protection of local industries below the free flow of goods as an object of 
economic policy. A thorough inquiry into the problem in 1751 produced 
proposals which would have resulted in lower fiscal duties and more 
effective protective duties, but the inevitable conflict between the merchant 
and industrialists prevented any action. Secondly, as ‘ broker and carrier 
of Europe’ she was peculiarly vulnerable to the mercantilist policies of 

1 See below, p. 44. 
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contemporary Europe, which aimed at reducing visible and invisible 
imports from other countries. French and English tariffs, the English 
Navigation Laws, and similar measures adopted by smaller countries like 
Sweden, struck at the Dutch position as European middleman. So, by 
1730, West Country merchants in England were buying hessians direct 
from Hamburg, which they had previously bought through Amsterdam. 
Others who had marketed their cloth exports through Dutch firms were 
shipping goods directly to Germany and Spain. By the middle of the 
century the North German ports, Bremen, Altona, but above all Hamburg, 
were proving formidable competitors to Amsterdam. In 1750 it was 
reported that three times as much sugar, coffee and indigo was shipped 
for Hamburg from France as for Amsterdam, while the London firm 
which wrote in 1762 that it had lately made it ‘a principal part’ of its 
business to buy West Indian articles ‘for the Marketts of Hambro and 
Bremen’ was probably no isolated case. Direct routes were in many 
trades beginning to replace the older route that had for long lain through 
Holland. And those tendencies were strengthened by the progress in the 
technique of merchant shipbuilding. The ‘ flyboat ’ was no longer a Dutch 
monopoly. By the middle of the eighteenth century there was little to 
choose between British, French and Dutch merchant ships in point of cheap 
freights. Finally, the Dutch were in no position to maintain any real 
primacy in the Atlantic trades. Although they kept a foothold in the 
French West Indian trade (St Eustatius was the smuggling entrepot of the 
West Indies), they had little success in diverting the growing stream of 
colonial goods from the British colonies, which was almost wholly 
focussed on England. The sugar was refined and the tobacco cut and 
packed in Liverpool or Glasgow, the raw cotton cleaned, spun, woven in 
Lancashire, the indigo and logwoods consumed in the woollen industries 
of Yorkshire. Thus the control of colonial trade reinforced the tendency 
for the central market of European trade to shift westwards from Holland 
to England. Not all was lost. Bulk cargoes, chiefly coal and com, con- 
tinued to go from the east-coast ports to Amsterdam and Rotterdam, and 
throughout this period Holland was the largest single market for English 
cloth. A considerable proportion of the products of the French Antilles 
continued to come to Amsterdam, and the supplies of sugar, coffee, tobacco 
and cotton from the Dutch companies themselves remained considerable. 
But the Dutch share in the total foreign trade of England and of Europe as 
a whole had shrunk appreciably by 1763. 

Although the Dutch share in the active trade of Europe was less in the 
eighteenth than it had been in the seventeenth century, there is little 
doubt that a large proportion of world trade continued to be financed 
from Holland. One of the principal problems facing European merchants 
in this experimental period of foreign trade was the problem of payments. 
The difficulty lay partly in the limited number of commodities available 
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for export. The case of English trade with the Baltic and India is a good 
example. Neither of these areas could absorb a sufficient quantity of 
England’s principal export — cloth — to pay for the desirable (and, in the 
case of the Baltic strategically vital) commodities which England needed 
to buy. Payment had therefore to be made in bullion, supplies of which 
had in turn to be derived from areas of trade where the reverse position 
obtained. This problem may help to explain the emphasis placed by 
seventeenth-century theorists on bullion, an emphasis which by no means 
wholly disappeared in the eighteenth century. The problem was eased to 
some extent by the coming of colonial commodities in bulk in the eighteenth 
century. You could sell tobacco and sugar where you could not sell cloth. 
But this did not wholly or immediately dispose of the problem. In this 
period it was partially solved by the growing use of the bill on Amsterdam. 
The Dutch merchant who had become accustomed to make advances of 
cash to foreign sellers moved easily into the discount and acceptance 
business. European traders everywhere were in the habit of arranging with 
Amsterdam houses to accept and pay bills drawn on them by other foreign 
merchants selling to them. The bill on Amsterdam was to the eighteenth 
century what the bill on London was to become to the nineteenth century. 
From the bill business the Dutch went on to foreign loan business. The 
balances from a century of active trade and shipping, the relatively easy 
profits to be had from financial operations and the growing difficulties 
of active trade all combined to give an increasing financial complexion to 
Dutch economic activity. By 1763 the Dutch had lent money to Sweden, 
France, Poland, Prussia, Denmark, Bavaria, Spain and many other States. 
Since the seventeenth century they had been lending to England and in the 
period after 1739 it was the British funds which principally occupied the 
attention of Dutch investors — institutions with funds to spare, admirals, 
lawyers, widows and orphans as well as a large class of professional 
speculators. The last three years of the Seven Years War in particular saw 
a large expansion of Dutch capital in England, and by 1763 their holding 
represented a significant proportion of the total English National Debt. 
This phenomenon seems to indicate that the apparently favourable 
English balance of payments was illusory. The national outgoings (for 
example, the interest on existing foreign debts, the upkeep of foreign 
embassies, the expenses of Grand Tours in Europe and above all the 
cost of a great navy and army) eliminated such favourable balances on 
visible trade as may have existed, and left England a debtor nation — 
indebted in particular to Holland. In addition, Amsterdam remained a 
centre of European marine insurance business, and though by punctuality 
and probity London was already offering serious competition in this line 
of business, it remained the bugbear of English insurance houses that any 
relaxation of vigilance on their part would certainly throw the insurance 
business into the hands of the Dutch. 
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The relationship between foreign trade and the interest of the State 
varied from country to country. In general it remained true that the 
essential basis of society was in most parts of Europe still agrarian. 
Holland was the obvious exception to the rule. Here the employment of a 
large proportion of the working population and the fortunes of capitalists 
depended on an uninterrupted flow of raw materials from all parts of the 
world. Even the nation’s food was largely imported from the Baltic. These 
facts help to explain the apparent timidity of Dutch foreign and economic 
policy in the eighteenth century. With a small population, poor resources, 
vulnerable lines of communication, Dutch statesmen were in no position 
to pursue adventurous policies. In other countries foreign trade did not 
impinge so directly on national interests: yet its pursuit and protection 
was in many countries an obsession with statesmen and the achievement 
of a favourable balance of trade a prime aim of policy. The explanation of 
the seeming paradox must lie in the close relationship between govern- 
ments and strong groups with vested interests in foreign trade, as for 
example those of the East and West Indian merchants, as well as in the 
fiscal interests of the governments themselves. More than that, a trade 
stoppage might produce unemployment and danger to public order in 
particular areas, or even a threat to national security. In England, Jamaican 
cotton was increasingly used in the Lancashire cotton industry. West 
Indian dyes were essential for the treatment of dark cloths in Yorkshire 
and the West Country ; Swedish iron was essential to the sword makers and 
gunsmiths of Birmingham. Raw silk from Smyrna and Leghorn was 
necessary for the silk spinners of the English midlands and the weavers of 
Spitalfields. Above all, imported timber was necessary to merchant and 
especially naval shipbuilding. Markets had also to be considered: the 
market for midland nails in the American colonies, the great market for 
Yorkshire worsteds in Germany, and the scarcely less vital West Country 
trade to Spain and to Italy, where the nuns were ‘ vail’d with fine Kersies 
and Long Ells’. 1 Considerations of this kind go far to explain the atten- 
tion devoted by British governments in the period to naval power, and 
the continued association of prosperity and power. In the Baltic, where 
Sweden or Russia might threaten our timber supplies, it was the naval 
task to ensure that there was no Dominium Maris Baltici. In the Mediter- 
ranean, the Levant trade might be threatened (as in 1725) by Spain and the 
Empire from Sicily, by France from Toulon and Marseilles, by the Barbary 
pirates from North Africa. Hence the importance of naval bases like 
Gibraltar and Minorca which were ‘ in a more convenient situation to give 
them Disturbance’. 2 It is difficult to accuse English statesmen of over- 
sstimating the protective value of naval power. It is more arguable that 
they sometimes overvalued its offensive power. The assumption, widely 

1 Defoe, A Plan of the English Commerce (1728), p. 185. 

1 Thomas Shaw, D.D., F.R.S., Travels or Observations (Oxford, 1738), p. 318. 
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held, that Spain could be reduced to terms by stopping the treasure fleet 
from New Spain proved optimistic, while a recent historian has put on 
record his opinion that the Seven Years War demonstrates ‘the impotence 
of blockade and colonial conquests to break the will of France’. 1 Within a 
few years after the Peace of Paris the colonial trade of Bordeaux rose to 
unprecedented dimensions. Yet, in the wider plan, the extinction of French 
sea power and the reduction of her colonies and trade played its part. In 
spite of enemy successes on the Continent, sufficient injury had been done 
to powerful interests in France to enable Britain to drive a hard bargain 

in 1763. 

So far as the practical application of economic theories was concerned, 
the historian of this period can record little deviation from the classical 
mercantilist position. In the minds of statesmen, foreign trade and ship- 
ping remained the object of their exertions and the source of national 
welfare. ‘Our trade depends upon a proper exertion of our maritime 
strength: that trade and maritime force depend upon each other. . .the 
riches, which are the true resources of the country, depend upon com- 
merce.’ That was the essence of what was called ‘Pitt’s System’ and there 
was little to choose between the ideas of Pitt in 1760 and those of Sir 
George Downing and the authors of the Navigation Act a hundred years 
earlier. To determine the health of the nation, men looked to the balance 
of trade just as they had done a century earlier. More than that, they were 
apt to quote figures of exports and imports gathered more or less at 
random from writers of the previous century as though nothing had 
changed. Why economic thought should have been so static it is not easy 
to say ; but one consideration certainly was the assumption, fundamental 
to mercantilist writers, that the total volume of trade available to be 
shared was itself fixed and unchanging. Matthew Decker, an anglicised 
Dutchman and a writer of wide practical commercial experience, whose 
views have often been held to be a source for Adam Smith, could write 
in his Essay on the Causes of the Decline of the Foreign Trade : ‘Therefore if 
the Exports of Britain exceed its Imports, Foreigners must pay the Balance 
in Treasure and the Nation grow Rich. But if the imports of Britain exceed 
its Exports, we must pay Foreigners the Balance in Treasure and the 
Nation grow Poor. ’ The words are practically a paraphrase of Thomas 
Mun’s, and, half a century after Decker, Necker set up an office to enable 
him to judge the state of French trade by the same criterion. In Spain the 
fiscal system had for centuries run contrary to the fundamental tenets of 
mercantilism, taxing heavily raw material imports and manufactured 
exports and encouraging manufactured imports and raw material exports, 
and it is in this period that the two most popular economists, Uztariz and 
Ulloa, began to emphasise the importance of industry and the export 
trade after the manner of orthodox mercantilists. Everywhere, the attitude 
1 Pares, War and Trade in the West Indies (1936), p. 392. 
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of practical men towards colonies remained substantially unchanged. 
Colonies served, as a Bristol merchant had put in it 1717, ‘to take off our 
product and manufactures, supply us with commodities which may either 
be wrought up here or exported again, or prevent fetching things of the 
same nature from other places for our home consumption, employ our 
poor and encourage our navigation’. 1 

Yet even amongst practical men, signs were not lacking of dissatis- 
faction with certain aspects of the existing systems of trade. Thus Decker, 
whose theme was the decline of foreign trade, looked forward as well as 
backwards. For if he accepted the importance of the favourable trade 
balance, he rejected the machinery of regulation by which mercantilists nor- 
mally sought to achieve it. He attacked not only the customs system, the 
National Debt, and ‘ill-judged laws’, but the whole system of monopolies 
and the Navigation Acts. Attacks of this kind on the Navigation Acts 
were not immediately effective and it is doubtful how far his opinions were 
popularly held. Even the energetic Dean Tucker was not converted from 
orthodox views on the value of colonial possessions until the Stamp Act 
controversy of 1765. It was indeed difficult for observers who saw several 
hundred ships a year leaving the west-coast ports with cargoes of textiles, 
and returning with cargoes of colonial goods, and could watch the growing 
wealth of Liverpool (or for Frenchmen the growing wealth of Bordeaux), 
not to assume that these things were causally linked with a benevolent 
system of commercial regulation. In another direction, however, the 
attacks of Decker and others may have been more effective. The ‘first 
monopoly’ singled out for attack was ‘ Companies with exclusive charters, 
namely East India, South Sea and Turkey Companies’ which ‘prevent the 
increasing the vent of our Manufactures abroad ’. Their exclusive charters. 
Decker alleged, debarred Englishmen ‘ from a Free Trade to three quarters 
of the known World ’, for their policies led to deliberate restriction on the 
growth of shipping. There were ‘greater numbers of Ship Tonnage 
employed in the Trade to the free Port of Leghorn only than by the three 
chartered companies all together’.* Here Decker was on a more popular 
platform, and it is perhaps significant that the years about the mid- 
century saw considerable relaxations in the company system by which 
English foreign trade was conducted. There were more capitalists wealthy 
enough to finance voyages individually than there had been a century 
earlier. The risks of foreign trade, though still considerable, had been 
diminished by the spread of diplomatic offices, by the efficiency and 
strength of the Royal Navy, and by the development of marine insurance. 
All these developments reduced the need for the Chartered Company, at 

1 John Cary, An Essay towards Regulating the Trade and Employing the Poor of this 
Kingdom (1717), quoted by J. F. Rees, Cambridge History of the British Empire (1929), 
vol. 1, ch. xx, p. 566. 

’ Decker, pp. 43-7. 
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any rate in many areas of trade. Of the great Joint Stock Companies, the 
East India and the Hudson’s Bay Company survived, largely because in the 
last analysis it was recognised that these trades needed the protection 
which only a company with permanent and collective financial resources 
could provide. The third, the African Company, was wound up and turned 
into a regulated company comprising all the merchants trading to Africa 
in 1750. The other regulated companies — the Eastland and Muscovy and 
the Merchant Adventurers — had been opened up after the Revolution of 
1688. Then, in 1753, a Bill was passed which threw open the Levant 
Company and brought it into line with the new fashion. Even in France 
there had been sporadic attacks on monopolies and commercial restric- 
tions in the Council of Commerce since the beginning of the century, and 
after 1750 the Council’s deliberations showed growing liberal tendencies; 
in 1759 the new spirit was manifested in the decision to allow the import 
of Indian cottons. Meanwhile the followers of Vincent de Goumay 
(1712-59) popularised the phrase laissez-faire, laissez-passer. The fifties 
were thus a transitional stage between monopoly and freedom of trade, 
but the assumption remained that overseas trade must be ‘ordered’. 

Such changes were perceptible but small. They hardly indicated that the 
edifice of mercantilism was about to fall : indeed, it was to survive the 
century. Yet it is precisely in this period that the theorists were preparing 
an attack on the very foundation of the mercantile system which were in 
time to bring it down in ruins. In England a succession of thinkers — 
Locke, North and Hume; in France, Richard Cantillon and Francois 
Quesnay, the leader of the Physiocrats, were formulating a theoretical 
indictment of the mercantile system. Their approach differed from that of 
writers such as Decker in its relative freedom from immediately practical 
preoccupations. Their criticism sprang rather from intellectual dissatis- 
faction with the unsatisfactory analytical apparatus of the mercantilists, 
and their achievement was to fashion a more universal (if often less 
practical) conception of economic theory and analysis. Cantillon’s Essai 
(i755) contained a full treatment of the central questions of value, wages 
and price and the relations between foreign trade, exchange rates and 
price levels superior to that of any previous writer. Hume, though less 
original, made his mark on later thought, not least by an attack on the 
mercantilist conception of the balance of trade, worked out on the basis of 
the quantity theory of money. Some of these ideas were reproduced in 
France in the writings of the Physiocrats, for whom commerce had only a 
subsidiary economic function, that of distribution. They demonstrate the 
extreme lengths to which the most advanced contemporary theory had 
gone in shifting the emphasis from the functions of exchange (where the 
mercantilists had put it) to the function of production. It was in the 
sphere of production that they found the power of creating wealth and 
possibly a surplus for accumulation. Here was a mode of thought which 
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at the very least diverted men’s gaze from commerce and at most might 
destroy the elaborate mechanism of economic nationalism carefully built 
up over a period of at least two centuries. It is nevertheless easy to exag- 
gerate the contemporary importance of the new approach. Hume might 
declare in 1752 : ‘ Not only as a man but also as a British subject, I pray for 
the flourishing commerce of Germany, Spain, Italy and even France 
itself.’ But it was to be a long time before many were found to share his 
faith. On the philosophical plane alone, a full synthesis of the theoretical 
and practical implications of the new thought had to await the publication 
of the Wealth of Nations. Pitt’s ‘ System ’ was more attuned to the climate 
of popular opinion than the economic philosophy of Hume or the anti- 
imperialism of Tucker. 

It was characteristic of the later phases of the Old Regime that its 
rulers should look largely to the past, but its thinkers somewhat to the 
future. For the age itself was compound of the old and the new. The 
foundations of European society remained agrarian and mercantile. 
Industrial development was local and uneven. Older industries like the 
Leyden cloth industry in Holland and the Devonshire serge industry in 
England were in decay. Newer industries, like the cheap textiles of 
southern France, the worsted manufacture of Yorkshire, the silk and 
cotton industries of north and midland England were in the ascendant. 
Some technological change there was, especially in metallurgy, but in 
industry as a whole there were few signs of any far-reaching change in the 
organisation of production itself. Industrial interests were sufficiently 
organised politically to challenge governments on the issues that affected 
them, and they did so successfully both in France and England over the 
import of competing Indian textiles. Yet it is significant that they con- 
sidered that their interests, like those of the merchants, lay in measures of 
protection and restriction and not of economic freedom. Such moves as 
were made towards greater economic freedom derived more from the 
changing relationships between commerce and industry rather than from 
a change in the internal organisation of production. More people were 
affected in 1763 than in 1713 by commerce with countries other than their 
own. More employers and employees were concerned with raw materials 
obtained abroad and with the opening up of foreign and colonial markets. 
They were therefore increasingly inclined to question the principles of 
ossified regulated economies which often seemed to lack flexibility, some- 
times ran counter to common sense and fair dealing, and increasingly 
appeared to hinder rather than promote trade and employment. 
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THE SOCIAL CLASSES AND 
THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE STATES 

E arly eighteenth-century society, as mirrored by Saint Simon and 
Lord Harvey, by the family papers of the Russells or the Wyndhams, 
by the correspondence of the duke of Berwick or Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, seemed predominantly aristocratic and French. 
This impression is supported by castles in Sweden and palaces in and 
around Vienna, by portraits and libraries and famous collections of 
porcelain in England and in Russia. However, the impression is rather 
different if one considers Fleet Street, Liverpool and Bristol rather than 
St James’s, Welbeck and Woburn; Rennes and Marseilles rather than 
Versailles; or Hamburg and Frankfurt-am-Main rather than Potsdam, 
Karlsruhe and Mannheim. It then appears that, even in the first half of 
the eighteenth century, economic forces were already in operation which 
tended to make the urban middle class increasingly numerous and power- 
ful, and that French ideas and fashions were already being challenged 
from England, the German cities and even from the non-European world. 

The social prestige of the aristocrats in the early eighteenth century was, 
however, undoubtedly very great. In most countries high office in the 
army, at court and in the diplomatic service was filled almost exclusively 
by members of that order. In most of Europe the aristocrats were marked 
off from the third estate by the right to display armorial bearings, as for 
example on the panels of their carriages, or, as in Spain, carved con- 
spicuously over the main entrance to a town house. In most countries, 
though here the practice in England was peculiar, all descendants of 
aristocrats were still further differentiated from other people by the 
hereditary use of a title. The right to such a title usually involved a grant 
of nobility from the Crown, and the king’s right to ennoble commoners 
was sharply watched and vigorously restricted, as for example by the 
Swedish Constitution of 1720 though, in fact, between 1719 and 1792 
about 624 families were ennobled in Sweden as compared with 144 creations 
made between 1702 and 1783 in England. Much of the power of the 
aristocrats was based on wealth and in the first half of the eighteenth 
century this wealth was still most often in the form of land. In Spain a few 
great nobles such as Infantado, Medina Sidonia or Osuna held such 
enormous estates that the heads of these families could not be ignored 
politically even when personally they might have very mediocre capacities. 
The nobles in several countries had worked out roughly comparable 
methods of keeping together great landed estates. Whether by a system of 
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mayorazgo as in Spain, or of Fideikommiss as in Austria, or of strict 
entail as in England, land passed intact from father to eldest son. The Taller 
denounced the practice as monstrous , 1 but it remained very popular. 
Even if some individual members of the aristocracy lacked wealth and had 
to have suits made from the family tapestry, as did M. de Louvois, they 
still enjoyed very considerable privileges. In many parts of continental 
Europe nobles, simply by virtue of their rank, were exempt from taxation, 
could exercise jurisdiction over their tenants and were still entitled to 
various feudal payments and often to services. Whether it was the world 
of such a minor English country gentleman as Sir Roger de Coverley, as it 
is reflected in the pages of the Spectator, or of a great noble such as Luynes 
or Saint Simon, whether it was observed by another noble such as the due 
de Richelieu or from below by Beaumarchais or by Gay, eighteenth-century 
society appeared to be dominated by the fine gentleman. The peasant was 
his tenant, sometimes his serf. Urban craftsmen embroidered his waist- 
coats or inlaid his furniture. Even painters of genius like Reynolds or 
Gainsborough were glad to execute his commissions while it was the 
exception for a man of letters to be as independent as Pope and dispense 
with noble patronage. 

At first sight the predominantly aristocratic character of early eighteenth- 
century society was reinforced by the very considerable power and prestige 
of the Roman Catholic Church for, although the parish priests were some- 
times recruited from the ranks of the peasantry or the urban craftsman, 
the higher positions in the Church were nearly always filled by members of 
the nobility. One place where high office in the Church was open to men 
of humble origin was Spain, but this was not usual in most countries. In 
France, Spain and Naples the clergy, the members of religious orders and 
the hangers-on who found some employment connected with the Church 
accounted for about 2 per cent of the population. In Portugal the per- 
centage seems to have been much higher. The clergy were exempt from 
most of the ordinary taxes. They enjoyed tithes and dues of many kinds. 
They largely monopolised education. In politics their influence was 
usually on the side of the Crown and of conservatism. The Protestant 
clergy, whether in Scandinavia, northern Germany, Holland or the 
British Isles, enjoyed a less exalted social position than many of the Roman 
Catholics, but in general their influence was as steadily on the side of the 
established order. Only the Methodists took a lively interest in the con- 
dition of the poor and even they, though deeply concerned to save the 
souls of the poor from damnation, were not much concerned to improve 
their social or economic conditions or to rouse them to claim any political 
power. 

Yet to say that the early eighteenth century was ‘aristocratic’ is to give 
the period a misleading uniformity ; in spite of considerable similarities the 
1 The Tatter, no. 223, 12 September 1710. 
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aristocrats of different countries differed very markedly from one another. 
The rural noble of Russia (ch. xiv) was very different from the court 
aristocrat of France (ch. x). The bureaucratic or military nobility of 
Prussia (ch. xni) or Sweden (ch. xv) presented a sharp contrast to the 
leisured absentee landlords of Spain (ch. xn). In Prussia, and to some 
extent also in Hungary (ch. xvn) and Sweden, many nobles were practical 
farmers cultivating their estates for profit; in England most of the land 
was leased to tenants, but the English landlord had a tradition of keeping 
in close touch with country affairs through his bailiff ; in Spain, Denmark 
and much of France, many nobles lived almost permanently at court, 
visited their estates seldom and took little personal interest in farming 
problems so long as the feudal payments were made to them regularly. 
Not only did the connection between the nobles and their estates vary 
considerably between one district and another, but their powers over their 
peasants also varied very widely; in Poland and Hungary the powers of 
the aristocrat on his estate were very considerable ; in Sweden and England 
they were less than almost anywhere else in Europe. 

The difference in the relations between the noble and the peasants who 
cultivated the soil vividly illustrates the difference between one part of 
Europe and another. The English landlords in the eighteenth century, 
except for a home farm, did not generally cultivate the bulk of their 
estates themselves. They leased their land to tenant farmers and lived off 
the rents. These were very profitable, for during the seventeenth century 
English agriculture had experienced a period of prosperity, only tem- 
porarily interrupted by the Civil War, and farm rents had increased very 
considerably. The large tenant farmer also prospered during the eighteenth 
century. If he had been lucky enough to get his farm on a long lease, he 
was sometimes able to make 14 or 1 8 per cent on the capital he had in- 
vested in his farm. He could live in comfort and even in luxury. He could 
even indulge a taste for cleanliness, and his wife and daughters seldom had 
to do hard work. But while the great landlord and the large tenant farmer 
prospered the small, independent yeoman, who, at the end of the seven- 
teenth century, had made up as much as one-seventh of the population, 
slowly declined. He lacked the capital to compete with his wealthy neigh- 
bours or to imitate their technical improvements. He had no game rights 
even on his own land. The Poor Rate was a very heavy burden on him 
and after 1750, when the movement for enclosures revived, the yeoman’s 
position became much worse. Corn prices began to fluctuate and he could 
not afford to hold up his crops to wait for a favourable price as the 
capitalist farmers could. The yeoman sank into the ranks of the wage 
earners. The agricultural wage earners in England during the first half of 
the eighteenth century had been fairly prosperous. Wheaten bread had 
replaced rye on their tables, they ate cheese almost daily and meat often, 
they drank beer and sometimes even tea, but towards the middle of the 
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century conditions became worse. The official assessment of wages tended 
to keep them low. The system of subsidising a married man’s income out 
of the Poor Rate indirectly undermined the market price of all labour. 
The concentration of industry in the towns of the north and midlands 
removed one source of peasant income and the enclosure of common land 
in the later eighteenth century was a serious threat to the wage earner. At 
first the improved methods of cultivation had offered employment to the 
wage earner, but by the middle of the century agricultural methods had 
so much improved that it was possible to economise on labour. Some 
of the great landlords preferred to evict their cottagers and rely for 
labour on men from a neighbouring village. By the end of the eighteenth 
century an iron age was beginning for agricultural workers in England 
though the pressure on them was not so much political or even social as 
economic. 

In France peasant families made up about 80% of the population. 
Rather less than one-twentieth of the peasants actually owned their land, 
just under a quarter were tenant farmers while perhaps a half were 
metayers, who had to give half the produce of the land to their lord, under 
a quarter were landless labourers and about one twentieth serfs. By the 
end of the eighteenth century in France the landlords were not particularly 
oppressive, but the peasant had a heavy burden of money payments to 
make. He had to pay tithe to the Church, he had to pay the State taxes 
of taille, vingtieme, decime and capitation as well as the tax on salt. In 
addition to this he had to pay various feudal dues to his lord. The peasant 
who was not a free landowner had to pay to use the lord’s mill, wine press 
and bakery. He had either to perform so many days’ work each week for 
the lord or make a money payment in lieu. 

In central and eastern Europe most of the peasants were unfree, though 
even in these districts conditions varied considerably as between one 
country and another. In Hungary the land was cultivated by peasants who 
were essentially unfree, though some were much more prosperous than 
others. In 1514 the feudal dues which a peasant owed his lord had been 
settled at one gold florin annually, one day’s work a week, one chicken a 
month and two geese a year. In addition ten peasants had to supply one 
fatted hog each year. Moreover, the lord had a right to one-ninth and the 
Church to one-tenth of the harvest and of the vintage. In 1548 the peasant 
had been compelled to give two days’ work every week during harvest, 
haymaking and vintage. In 1557 the State had begun to impose taxes on 
the peasants in addition to the feudal dues they owed to their local lords. 
These taxes tended to increase during the centuries. By the eighteenth 
century the peasants of Hungary were still paying these feudal dues, per- 
forming weekly work, contributing a share of their harvest to their lord 
and carrying the major burden of the State taxes. As the Hungarian 
peasant was exclusively under the jurisdiction of the feudal lord and could 
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not appear as witness against a noble, his position was difficult. How- 
ever, the tendency developed of writing down the dues which each peasant 
owed his lord. It has been claimed that the Hungarian peasants were 
better off than were the peasants in some other parts of the Habsburg 
dominions, in some of the German States and even in some parts of France. 
The chief disadvantage which the Hungarian peasant had suffered was 
that the scale of dues was taken as being a minimum. When Maria 
Theresa in 1767 issued the Urbarium, regulating feudal dues and the 
numbers of days that a peasant could be required to work for his lord, she 
made the generally accepted figures a maximum that could be exacted. 
The conditions of the peasantry in Moravia, Bohemia and Silesia were, 
according to the Council of State in Vienna, even worse than those in 
Hungary, as were those of Denmark whose status was more like that 
usual in East Germany than in the rest of Scandinavia. In Prussia, in 
other German districts east of the Elbe and in Bavaria, where the peasants 
made up three-quarters of the population, the condition of the serfs was 
also bad. In East Prussia a peasant might be expected to work at least 
three days a week for his lord and in some cases the number might be 
raised to five or six. Some peasants had only the late evening or night 
hours in which to cultivate their own land. In most of the districts east of 
the Elbe the landlords had combined rights of jurisdiction with ownership 
of land and were thus in a very strong position in relation to their peasants. 
The peasants were simply ‘left’ in possession of some land, the terms of 
tenure being left vague, so that, though the peasant could not leave the 
estate without the permission of the lord, he could be turned out of his 
house and off his land without any chance of redress. In western Germany, 
on the contrary, the peasant’s status was more like that in the less oppres- 
sive parts of France. He often paid a money due, restrictions on his 
personal freedom had disappeared, and he held his land on an hereditary 
basis so that his son might reasonably expect to inherit. His lord exercised 
jurisdiction over him in minor cases only, and when actual work was 
exacted it was sometimes as little as fourteen days in a year. In Poland 
(ch. xrv) the condition of the seven or eight million serfs was very miserable. 
Fifty-five years of war before 1717 had caused appalling damage. The 
population had decreased and an increase in the number of days’ work 
required from the serf each week had not solved the difficulty. In the first 
half of the eighteenth century the number of days’ work required each 
week was three. The peasant’s other dues also increased. He was bound 
to the soil and subject to the jurisdiction of his lord who, until 1768, 
retained the right of life and death. In Russia (ch. xiv) the position of the 
serf was comparable to that of the serf in Poland. About 60 per cent of all 
the peasants were serfs on estates belonging to private owners. They either 
did two or three days’ work a week for their lord or paid an annual levy 
which might vary from fifty kopecks to two roubles. The amount of 
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money was fixed by the landlord and could be increased arbitrarily. 
Landlords could sell a serf with or without his land and even apart from 
his family. Landlords were also responsible for collecting the poll tax 
from their serfs. The 15 per cent of the peasants who lived on Church land 
were said to be worse off than those who had secular landlords. ‘ State 
peasants’ were rather better off than the others, for they paid a very light 
money due of forty kopecks. In general, in those countries where State 
services were exacted from the nobility the demands of the nobles on their 
serfs were also heavy as in Prussia and Russia; when the nobles enjoyed 
considerable political power, as in Poland and Hungary, there too they 
were able to impose heavy burdens on their serfs. 

Political importance of the aristocrats varied as much between one 
country and another as did their power over the peasantry. In some, 
though individual aristocrats usually filled the great offices of State, 
commanded the armed forces and served as ambassadors, the political 
power of the nobility was negligible. This was the case in France, where 
perhaps as few as 4000 noble families actually shared in the life of the 
court and a few individuals got offices and pensions, but where the Estates- 
General had not met since 1614 and where the business of local govern- 
ment was largely in the hands of paid officials of the Crown. In Spain the 
nobles, who made up about 5 per cent of the population, were in much the 
same situation. The Cortes, though it very occasionally met, had almost 
no power. As in France, many Spanish noblemen absented themselves 
from their estates and lived as hangers-on at court. The Danish nobility 
also tended to leave their estates and congregate in Copenhagen, as did 
many of these nobles in the small German States. In the courts of the 
small German princes the nobles had very little effective political power, 
but they enjoyed great social prestige. Greater importance was attached 
to noble birth as a prerequisite for admission to court society in Germany 
than was the case in France, and even in the late eighteenth century 
elaborate devices had to be thought out before the bourgeois Goethe 
could be received to play cards with the young duchess of Weimar. 
Moreover, in the stiffly ceremonious small German courts the number of 
paid posts was very numerous. In the Saxon State Calendar in 1733 the 
list of offices covered fifty-three pages. In most courts there were amuse- 
ments provided by the prince, hunting, operas, receptions, balls, according 
to the taste of the prince and his consort. There was gambling and drinking. 
There was plenty of opportunity for love-making and gossip and petty 
political intrigue which kept a great many nobles in expensive, sometimes 
highly cultivated, but always politically ineffective attendance at court in 
France, Spain, the two Sicilies, Denmark and many small German courts. 

In contrast to this politically ineffective court nobility, the nobility 
of Prussia and Russia was expected to spend a lifetime in the service 
of the State. In Prussia many of the nobles were so poor that they had 
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to seek employment either as officers in the army or as civil servants. 
Frederick William I and Frederick II insisted that the members of the 
Prussian aristocracy should serve the State and a tradition grew up among 
the nobility by which public service became the natural career of an 
aristocrat and was looked on as an honour. The same ideal that the 
nobility must serve the State had inspired the reforms of Peter the Great, 
but the Russians proved less co-operative than the Prussians. In 1714 
Peter declared that all estates were to be classed as hereditary, but at the 
same time he altered the old Muscovite system of inheritance, substituting 
instead a system of entail which meant that only the eldest son inherited 
land and that younger sons must seek employment. In 1722 Peter classified 
all posts whether military or civil into fourteen grades and announced 
that even nobles must begin at the bottom grade and work up. After 
Peter’s death these drastic social reforms were modified. In 1730 the 
Entail Law was rescinded and young nobles were allowed to begin their 
State service in a special Cadet Corps of nobles. In 1736 the duration for 
which nobles had to serve the State was reduced to twenty-five years, and 
though this was not immediately put into operation because of the Turkish 
war it was confirmed and given effect in 1742. Even during the 1730’s 
Russian noblemen had managed to evade the strict obligation of State 
service by resorting to various devices, such as inscribing the name of a 
baby on the muster roll of a Guard Regiment so that by the time the boy 
was 25 he had technically completed his term of compulsory service. In 
1762 the nobles obtained from Peter III permission to leave the service a: 
any time. 

In Hungary the nobility enjoyed a degree of local administrative and 
judicial authority and even of political power which was comparable, 
not with the State service of Prussia or Russia or the courtly futility 
of France and Spain, but with the conditions of Sweden or England. 
In Hungary, even after the reforms of Maria Theresa, the nobility and 
gentry occupied a peculiarly strong position. Hungarian society was a 
society of nobles. The nobles were a far larger proportion of the popula- 
tion than was the case in France or England. In 1787 it was estimated that 
in Hungary, which had a population only a quarter the size of France, the 
number of noble families was about three times as great. In 1741 the 
army made up of the Hungarian nobility had been the mainstay of the 
Habsburg dynasty. In a country where over a long period the Crown had 
been worn by a foreign prince, where the towns were largely inhabited 
by foreigners and where the Church had been shaken by heresy, the 
nobility had provided the most real expression of Hungarian national 
unity. In Hungary no one who was not noble could own land, and the 
Hungarian nobility owned enormous estates which had been increased by 
lands granted from territories reconquered from the Turks. Some Hun- 
garian nobles such as Count Gabor, Prince Esterhazy, the Grassalkovics, 
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Palffy and others were immensely rich and in 1741 it was established that 
Hungarian nobles need pay nothing in tax. As in other countries nobles 
filled the great offices of State and in Hungary, as in France, they filled 
high office in the Church as well. They were all personally members of the 
national assembly, and they filled the highest administrative posts through- 
out the provinces of Hungary. Gradually under Maria Theresa the powers 
of the great nobles began to decline, but until the end of the eighteenth 
century they remained very considerable, and even the poorer members of 
the aristocracy, the gentry, who lived in the provinces and remained 
largely untouched by French manners and fashions, vigorously ad- 
ministered justice and jealously protected the customs and rights of their 
districts. In Poland the eighteenth century was so much the age of the 
aristocrat that the Polish Constitution of that time is known as an ‘aristo- 
cratic democracy’. It might with more justice have been called ‘aristocratic 
anarchy’ but, though the anarchy terminated in the annihilation of Poland, 
in the half century before 1772 the Polish nobility enjoyed a golden age. 
It has been estimated that the number of Polish gentry in the eighteenth 
century was somewhere in the region of one and a half millions, of whom 
twenty or thirty were really great magnates. The Polish nobility attended 
the Diets and controlled the policy of the kingdom. They dominated the 
provinces, electing the tax collectors and in effect administering the local 
districts, for the paid State officials were few and those who existed had 
little power. By comparison with the unbridled powers of the Polish 
nobility the Swedish aristocrats, even after the absolutism of the Crown 
had been curtailed by the Constitution of 1720, seemed much more 
limited, yet for just over fifty years they controlled the political life of their 
country. Between 1720 and 1772 control of Swedish policy was in the 
hands of the four Estates, and the nobles who composed the First Estate 
exercised a determining influence. It has been estimated that there were 
something like 2000 noble families in Sweden and Finland in the first half 
of the eighteenth century. The noble heads of families, or the representative 
chosen as substitute for someone himself unable to attend, did not have 
to seek election for each meeting of the Diet but attended regularly. In 
the very powerful Secret Committee of the Estates there were fifty nobles 
as against twenty-five clergy and twenty-five burghers. Only on occasions 
of special gravity were twenty-five peasants invited to join the Committee, 
so as a rule the nobles made up half the Committee. Of seats in the Royal 
Council the nobles had a complete monopoly. Though the nobility had 
gradually to cede some of their privileges during the eighteenth century, it 
was not until 1809 that office was open to members of all the Estates, and 
as late as 1762 the nobility refused to recognise any family which had been 
ennobled without the consent of the First Estate. In 1723 the nobility 
agreed to allow inter-marriage between members of different Estates, 
recognised the right of non-nobles to own noble land and to hold minor 
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office in the administration and in the armed forces, but this was only 
because Sweden happened to be confronted with a serious crisis in her 
foreign policy. For some time to come the nobles successfully defended 
their considerable immunity from taxation. In England the nobility and 
gentry, though their victory in 1688 had not humiliated the Crown to 
quite the same extent as the victory won by the Swedish nobles in 1720, 
dominated the political, administrative and social life certainly till 1832 
and perhaps till much later. The nobility made up one house of the 
legislature and the other was composed largely of gentry. High office in 
the State and in the armed forces was normally filled by noblemen. In the 
country districts the nobility and gentry administered justice and regulated 
the affairs of their county and parish as Justices of the Peace. But though 
in some respects the political, judicial and administrative power of the 
English aristocracy presented some features comparable with the powers 
of the nobility in Hungary and even in Poland, the extent to which the 
nobility and bourgeoisie tended to intermix made the social conditions in 
England appear 150 years in advance of those in central and eastern 
Europe. 

Not only did social conditions vary very considerably as between one 
country and another; even within one country economic and civil changes 
were creating a multiplicity of social groups until the structure of society 
came to present a picture of almost infinite complexity and was far from 
being anything so simple as predominantly aristocratic (ch. x). 

Through these delicate and complex changes in the character of society 
in the early eighteenth century one tendency emerges in most parts of 
Europe. In the prosperous trading countries of western Europe, par- 
ticularly Holland, England and France, a mercantile middle class became 
increasingly numerous and powerful, and in the increasingly efficient 
autocracies of central and eastern Europe, particularly in Prussia and the 
Habsburg dominions, emerged a m iddle class made up of civil servants. 
Everywhere the eighteenth century saw the emergence of an upper middle 
class rooted in the professions such as the Army, the Navy, the Church 
and the Law, but the growth of an increasingly important middle class was 
very noticeable in England. 

Perhaps because no large standing army had developed in England, as 
such armies had in France, Prussia, Austria and Russia by the middle of 
the eighteenth century, English society showed no sign of sharp divisions 
related to military grades. Primogeniture and entail survived in England 
as in many continental countries, but in England only the eldest son 
inherited his father’s title so that in a few generations even the descendants 
of dukes had no title at all. This peaceful interpenetration of one class by 
another produced a similarity of interest which was strongly reinforced by 
the fact that in the Lower House of the legislature the gentry and the 
representatives of the towns, even if they were not gentry, sat together. As 
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early as 1726 Defoe pointed out that it was no disgrace for gentlemen to go 
into commerce, or any impropriety in a merchant entering the ranks of the 
nobility: 

in short trade in England makes gentlemen, and has peopled this nation with 
gentlemen; for the tradesman’s children, or at least their grand children, come to be 
as good gentlemen, statesmen, Parliament men, privy counsellors, judges, bishops 
and noblemen, as those of the highest birth and the most ancient families. 1 

and Jack Anvill, transformed into Sir John Envill, appeared in the Spectator 
as an example of just this kind of self-made man ‘bent on making a 
family’. A county M.P. and a baronet, whose ancestors had sat in parlia- 
ment in the fourteenth century, could marry the daughter of a city iron 
master. Men who had made money in brewing might buy estates, as 
many did in Hertfordshire, or as wool manufacturers did in the west or as 
iron masters did in the midlands. English mining and industry were also 
booming, even at the beginning of the eighteenth century. The Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes sent many French Huguenots to seek refuge in 
England, where they considerably encouraged such industries as glass 
and paper-making, hat-making and the manufacture of silk. A Prussian 
writer, Bonet, testified to the prosperity and comfort of English life in the 
eighteenth century, where meat was the staple diet and bread and vegetables 
were looked on only as a relish. The long internal peace which England 
had enjoyed had encouraged this prosperous growth, and much of the 
wealth made by trade or manufacture was invested in land. To some 
extent noble status continued to be based on the possession of land, but in 
England, as ‘no subject of the king was debarred from holding land’, even 
the land-holding aristocracy came gradually to include some men who had 
made fortunes first and then invested in land. Not only did the wealthy 
manufacturer buy an estate but some aristocrats farmed their estates with 
a keen commercial sense. It has been pointed out that in England alone 
were landed estates described in terms of their rental. Jethro Tull, a 
gentleman farmer in Berkshire, published his book on horse-hoeing in 
1733, and between 1733 and 1738 Lord Townshend demonstrated that 
improved methods of cultivation could be profitable. From 1760 Robert 
Bakewell, of Leicestershire, showed what profits could be made by stock 
breeding and at the end of the century Coke of Norfolk, and even King 
George III himself, showed the practical interest of the aristocracy in 
profitable husbandry. 

Before this time the upper middle class had flourished in other parts of 
Europe, particularly in small urban societies. The Italian cities, especially 
the republics of Venice and Genoa, had such a class, so had the cities of 
Switzerland. The wealthier German towns such as Hamburg, Frankfurt- 
am-Main and Leipzig had maintained a proud patriciate and this class 
1 D. Defoe, The complete English Tradesman (1726), pp. 376-7. 
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had been the backbone of the United Netherlands in the seventeenth 
century. The Dutch patricians were the merchants who had their grave 
portraits painted as administrators of poor relief or as leading officials of 
a guild, who gave its name to the Heerengracht in Amsterdam and who 
built along it the stately houses fitted with paintings by Ellenger, Delius or 
Moucheron, with elaborate stucco decorations in the manner of Marot, 
ornate and magnificent staircases, spacious rooms, gardens and summer 
houses. In the Swiss towns and in the free German cities a commercial 
patriciate had also emerged at an early date, so well educated that in the 
seventeenth century half the population of Zurich could read and write, 
and so cosmopolitan that Leipzig was spoken of as ‘little Paris’. Basle 
was able to support an ancient university. Italian refugees formed a con- 
siderable proportion of the patriciate of Zurich and Basle, while Hamburg 
was not only a most important port, but a refuge for exiled Protestants 
and Jews, was the home of a flourishing opera and had the first German 
coffee house and the first weekly journal on the pattern of the Spectator. 
In Leipzig, where fairs were held three times every year, thousands of 
merchants congregated and the turn-over could be measured in hundreds 
of thousands of pounds ; it was one of the first places where concerts were 
organised for the enjoyment of members of the middle class instead of 
being exclusive to a prince and his aristocratic guests. Even Frankfurt-am- 
Main, though it had lost some of its financial business to Amsterdam and 
much of its book trade to Leipzig, contained many patrician families, 
such as the Bethmanns and the Rothschilds, and became a home for 
Jews exiled from Augsburg, Ulm and Niirnberg. The patricians, such 
as those who made up the societies known as the Limpurger and Frauen- 
steiner in Frankfurt, considered themselves the equals of the imperial 
nobility. This pride was based on ‘inherited wealth’, traditions of civil 
service, legal privileges and a high standard of living. 1 An important part 
of this urban patriciate of the German and Dutch towns had been the 
Jews. Amsterdam, Hamburg and Frankfurt-am-Main had particularly 
flourishing and influential Jewish colonies. In the Frankfurt ghetto lived 
about 300 Jews and a newcomer was only accepted if he had a capital of 
1000 gulden and could pay fees over 70 gulden. Every three years a Jew 
had to pay u\ gulden for a renewal of his permit to reside in the Frank- 
furt Judengasse. Merchants and professional men, as soon as they had 
made a fortune, were eager to gain admission to the ranks of the aristo- 
cracy. All the learned professions were not, however, as respectable 
socially in the mid-eighteenth century as they were to become in the 
England of two centuries later. Clergymen might sometimes be younger 
sons of the nobility and gentry, but they might also be clever men who had 
risen from poor homes, and the village parson or family chaplain might 
often be treated as something very like a domestic. Barristers had a good 

1 W. H. Bruford, Germany in the Eighteenth Century (1935), p. 195. 
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social standing, but attorneys were looked on by gentlemen as social 
inferiors. Doctors did not enjoy a very high status. Authors and men of 
letters generally, though their position in England struck Voltaire as much 
better than the position of his friends in France, did not rank high unless 
they started with the advantage of gentle birth or a private fortune, or 
alternatively attained great eminence. The situation was somewhat 
similar in France. Some of the most prosperous members of the French 
bourgeoisie were the tax collectors and financiers. The lawyers were, 
perhaps, less rich, but they enjoyed greater social prestige. Doctors were 
moderately wealthy, but not very numerous and did not enjoy great social 
esteem. Members of such professions as those of apothecary, bookseller 
and printer were moderately wealthy. Merchants and manufacturers such 
as those who sold wine or cloth were sometimes very wealthy, but in 
France they found it less easy than in England to end their days as country 
gentlemen. In the German States, as distinct from the free imperial cities, 
the gulf between the social classes was much greater than in France. 
Members of the middle class had different forms of address from those 
appropriate for the nobility, and though Von Loen in 1752 grumbled that 
the young women who sold herrings in Breslau were now called gnddiges 
Fraulein, as late as 1816 a German newspaper reported that post offices in 
a north German town had been instructed not to deliver letters addressed 
to middle-class girls if the title Fraulein had been used. The German 
bourgeois tended to live very simply in old-fashioned houses, dressing in 
long-wearing black and brown clothes, ruling their families and appren- 
tices with a strict discipline and exacting from them the degree of deference 
which the merchants had to observe towards the aristocracy. In the 
eighteenth century most German towns were still suffering from the 
effects of the Thirty Years War and of the decline in importance of the 
spice trade which had reduced the medieval importance of such south 
German towns as Ulm, Niirnberg and Augsburg. Some towns such as 
Hamburg, Leipzig and Frankfurt-am-Main were relatively prosperous, 
but in most of the German States the towns were in the sleepy state that 
made Hume comment in 1748 that if a citizen of Niirnberg had been 
better lodged than the king of Scots then the king must have lived in very 
wretched style. If the German merchants were generally much less 
numerous and a less influential class than the merchants of England, the 
members of the learned professions were correspondingly lower in the 
social scale than their English counterparts. Even the trained lawyers who 
gained employment in the hundreds of independent territories or semi- 
independent counties or estates of imperial knights were treated with very 
little ceremony or even consideration by their masters, and many were so 
poorly paid that they can have earned little more than skilled artisans. 
Doctors of medicine could be sure of a comfortable income, but they 
remained few in number in the eighteenth century, and surgeons were still 
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classed as skilled artisans. Schoolmasters were usually very badly paid 
and enjoyed no social prestige. Protestant pastors were often of humble 
origin and very poor. Yet in spite of all this the German middle class was 
numerous enough and energetic enough for the towns to be the cradle of 
the German literary revival of the late eighteenth century. In Hungary, on 
the other hand, the towns were not centres of wealth, and the learned 
professions were largely recruited from the nobility. Hungarian merchants 
such as the Turzos, Henchels or Hallers, as soon as they succeeded in 
making a fortune, at once set about acquiring noble status. Members of 
the legal profession in Hungary were all noble. Very few Hungarians 
became doctors and in 1747 Count Joseph Esterhazy had to be sent to 
Pozsony because there was no good doctor in Pest. To some extent the 
urban middle class in Pest was made up of orthodox Greeks who not only 
had no hope of ever gaining aristocratic status but could not even buy 
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verbially bad, and though the Prussian bureaucrats were efficient they 
had very little scope to use their own initiative. But nevertheless, during 
the eighteenth century the bureaucrats who made up the seventeen 
provincial boards did, in effect, govern Prussia, and even though decision 
had to be by majority vote, the president of each board had very con- 
siderable influence and his judgment sometimes carried even more weight 
than that of his fellow bureaucrats at the capital. Even at the end of 
the reign of the redoubtable and omnicompetent Frederick II the ad- 
ministrative officials of Prussia already exercised very considerable 
authority, so that Prussia could be recognised as in process of developing 
into a ‘civil service state’. The emergence of a full-time, professional civil 
service in the Habsburg dominions was hastened by the military successes 
achieved by the bureaucratic State of Prussia after 1740. Inspired partly 
by the civil service of Prussia, Maria Theresa set up District Officers in her 
own provinces. By the time of Leopold II the Austrian provincial ad- 
ministrators were entitled to pension graded according to the length of 
their service. If a man had served for forty years, his pension was equal 
to his full salary. Widows were granted pensions and were allowed an 
additional allowance for each dependent child. In 1776 a candidate for 
office in the Austrian provincial bureau had to have studied cameral 
science at the university. The profession was becoming recognised as a 
career with its own special qualifications. Not till 1813 was the status of 
the Austrian civil servant regulated in relation to the army officer and the 
imperial noble not in the civil service, but by then the civil service in the 
Habsburg dominions, as in Prussia, had become an important part of 
society, providing much of the educated and cultured element that in 
western Europe was provided by the wealthy merchants and manufacturers. 
The growth of this upper middle class, whether in England and France or 
in Prussia and the Habsburg dominions, was a characteristic of the early 
eighteenth century, more significant for future political developments than 
the superficial appearance of the domination of society by court and 
aristocracy. 

Another important feature of eighteenth-century society was the extent 
to which it was becoming influenced by countries other than France. 
Ever since the sixteenth-century Renaissance, Italy had exerted a great 
influence on European art and architecture and this was still true even in 
the eighteenth century (ch. iv). In the seventeenth century the influence 
of Italy had been challenged by that of France. The political prestige of 
France under Louis XIV and the social prestige of his court had popu- 
larised French fashions in dress and manners. The elegance and purity of 
the French language and the excellence of the literature of the age 
of Racine, Corneille, La Fontaine and Moliere had ousted German as the 
language of polite society in most of the German courts. But just in the 
early eighteenth century, when the influence of French civilisation seemed 
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at its height, at least two new influences were becoming powerful in 
European society. One was the scientific and literary influence of England 
(ch. rv), the other was German music. Ever since the sixteenth century 
Italians had been supreme in the world of music. In the eighteenth century 
Cremona continued to produce the best violins in Europe, and Italians 
were recognised as some of the best instrumentalists and singers. Italians 
were in charge of the music at many German courts. Italy was the country 
where opera had first been evolved as an art and other countries first 
learned to lik e opera in its Italian form, but in the eighteenth century 
music in other countries began to rival that of Italy. France, where at the 
end of the seventeenth century the foremost composer had been the 
Italian-born Lully, saw the foundation of the opera comique in 1715, the 
emergence in 1723 of J.-P. Rameau, soon to become a composer of 
European reputation, and the establishment of * concerts spiri fuels' in 
1725 which ensured musical performances on the twenty-four days of the 
year when for religious reasons operatic performances were impossible. 
But the musical development in the German States and in the Holy Roman 
Empire was much more spectacular. Almost every German prince main- 
tained his private orchestra. The Emperor Charles VI spent 20,000 gulden 
a year on his music. Dr Burney on his travels in 1772 remarked on the 
high level of performance even among young children in the Austrian 
dominions. Many princes could themselves play an instrument in a court 
concert of chamber music. The highly developed musical tradition of the 
Lutheran Church combined with the patronage of many small courts to 
produce a very large output of compositions, some of which were of out- 
standing quality. In religious music such forms as chorale, cantata, passion 
music and oratorio flourished, especially when developed by the two great 
contemporaries Bach and Handel, both born in 1685 and beginning their 
careers in the first years of the eighteenth century. In secular music, with 
the growth and elaboration of the orchestra and the technical develop- 
ments of such keyboard instruments as the organ, the harpsichord and 
the clavichord, it was possible for the fugue to attain a complete develop- 
ment at the hands of Bach comparable with the perfection of the oratorio 
by Handel. Opera, though it became smothered by over-elaborate 
conventions from which it had to be freed in the second half of the 
eighteenth century by Gluck, was universally popular. Vienna was one of 
the first German towns where opera had been established, and from 1716, 
when Caldara became the assistant of Fux, V iennese operatic performances 
began to acquire a European reputation which did not depend on the fact 
that sometimes members of the imperial family took part in the produc- 
tion. In Berlin, opera flourished under the patronage of the queen between 
1703 and 1705, and was revived again under Frederick the Great, when it 
enjoyed a particularly brilliant period. In Dresden Italian opera seems 
to have been introduced about 1717, and in 1772 Burney thought Dresden 
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rivalled Berlin as the most flourishing musical centre in the German states. 
In Munich opera had been introduced in 1 689 and was warmly encouraged 
by the duke, who met the heavy expenses by a tax on playing cards. One 
characteristic common to the musical life of all the princely capitals was 
that the concerts and operatic performances were private entertainments 
given by a prince for his guests. A contemporary noted with surprise that 
in England the concerts in Vauxhall Gardens were open to anyone who 
cared to pay a fee. In the German cities the only music that could be 
heard easily by anyone except aristocrats with the entree to court circles 
was what might be performed in church. In Leipzig, however, in 1743 
a mixed body of sixteen nobles and citizens founded an institution called 
the ‘Grand Concert’. This flourished and, though it was interrupted for a 
time by the Seven Years War, was resumed in 1763 and became the ancestor 
of the ‘ Gewandhaus Concerts Hamburg was another place where music 
was probably a less exclusively aristocratic preserve, and can even claim 
to have been the cradle of German opera, for there in 1 678 the first opera 
in German was produced, and in the early eighteenth century, when 
Handel was for a time an accompanist and Mattheson sang, played, wrote 
and quarrelled there, it became one of the most famous of German musical 
centres. Erfurt, Weimar, Stuttgart, Salzburg all contributed musicians of 
note during the first half of the eighteenth century, but perhaps Mann- 
heim deserves special mention as the home of a school which in the early 
eighteenth century faintly foreshadowed some of the characteristics which 
were to make the Vienna school internationally famous at the end of the 
century. Stamitz (until 1757) and Holzbauer (from 1753) worked at 
Mannheim to achieve hitherto unrealised differences of expression by 
giving more importance to the conductor, and developed orchestral play- 
ing to such a pitch that Burney in 1772 spoke of the electoral band of 
Mannheim as ‘an army of generals’. By the time of Haydn, Mozart and 
Beethoven the contribution of German musicians to the civilization of 
Europe was of first-class importance. 

Europe was also receiving many influences from countries beyond the 
seas. It was not only Chinese porcelain, silk and tea, Indian gauzes and 
muslins, colonial chocolate, rice, sugar and tobacco that were revolu- 
tionising European habits. The use which such writers as Montesquieu, 
Voltaire or Defoe made of a Persian or Chinaman or noble savage to point 
a criticism of European conditions was indication of how much the 
impact of other civilisations was affecting European ways of thought. The 
effect of colonial and Asiatic trade on the merchants and manufacturers of 
Europe was equally great and did much to prepare the way for the social 
changes which took place with the development of the Industrial 
Revolution. 
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THE VISUAL ARTS AND IMAGINATIVE 
LITERATURE 

I N matters of taste the period 1715-63 is only part of a longer period 
beginning in the late seventeenth century and ending with the 
triumph of the romantic spirit during the eighteenth century. During 
the whole age men prided themselves on their appreciation of the classical 
art of Augustan Rome, yet they had so much self-confidence in their 
own intellectual powers and had, specially in England and France, 
evolved such a characteristic form of society that while paying sincere 
lip service to the classic ideals they evolved examples of town architec- 
ture, of essay and of novel, which were entirely original and of great 
beauty. 

In architecture the predominant influence throughout Europe during 
the first half of the eighteenth century was that of classical Rome as 
reinterpreted by the Italian architects of the Renaissance. But in France 
and England, and indeed in northern Europe generally, that influence was 
transmitted in a rather different form from the one it assumed in Italy and 
southern or Roman Catholic Europe. In Italy the style which persisted 
during the first half of the eighteenth century was the baroque which 
developed in Rome early in the seventeenth century. It had found 
expression in the work of such architects as Maderno (d. 1629), Bernini 
(d. 1680), Borromini (d. 1667) and Cortona (d. 1669), and the finest 
examples are perhaps the Palazzo Barberini designed by Carlo Maderno 
and built by Borromini and Bernini, the church of St Carlo alle Quattro 
Fontane designed by Borromini who built the front at the very end of his 
life, the Scala Regia in the Vatican designed by Bernini in 1665 and the 
chapel of St Teresa in the church of Santa Maria della Vittoria designed 
by Bernini in 1646. This art went back to Michelangelo and through him 
to classical antiquity, but its character was very different from the gravity 
associated with the architecture of classical Rome. The works of the 
baroque architects had an astonishing vitality. There was wild ex- 
travagance, luxurious detail, and a lack of restraint that was positively 
voluptuous. Facades were full of movement; interiors, where ovals 
tended to supersede the more formal and static circle, gave an impression 
of swaying, dancing rhythm. This was the architecture which inspired such 
an astonishing expression of religious emotion as the Trasparente 
executed in Toledo cathedral by Tome in 1732, the church of St John 
Nepomuck built in Munich between 1733 and 1750 to the design of the 
Asams, or the church of the Vierzehnheiligen built between 1743 and 
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1772 by Neumann. In these churches the effects were dramatic in the 
extreme. The lighting was sometimes, as in Toledo, positively theatrical. 
The effect of life-size figures such as that of a silver St George riding 
straight out of an altarpiece, angels in high relief, the use of brilliant 
colours such as the white, gold and pink of the Vierzehnheiligen can be to 
intensify the emotions immensely. When these effects are combined with a 
freedom and boldness of design and a use of space that is almost magical, 
the effect can be intoxicating. At Klosterneuburg, St Florian and Melk, all 
on the Danube; at Dresden, where Poppelmann designed the Zwinger as 
part of the royal palace; at Wurzburg and at Bruchsal, with its baroque 
staircase, the immense vitality and emotional force of this supposedly 
‘classical’ style was demonstrated. It was sensational and even violent. 
It did not appeal to the taste of England or of France, and by the beginning 
of the eighteenth century Paris had become the vital centre of European 
art. French architects, though like Italians they sought inspiration in the 
work of classical Rome, expressed the result not in the voluptuous violence 
of baroque but in the restrained elegance of Perrault’s Louvre front of 
1665 and the almost contemporary country palace design by Le Vau at 
Vaux le Vicomte. The most characteristic example of this French version 
of the classical style was the royal palace of Versailles extended from the 
original hunting-box designed by Le Vau and finally transformed into a 
palace for Louis XIV by Hardouin-Mansart. The palace was a monument 
to the power, magnificence and dignity of the greatest king in late seven- 
teenth-century Europe. Its proportions were huge: from north to south it 
extended over a quarter of a mile. The famous Hall of Mirrors was 240 ft. 
long and 43 ft. high. It was imposing, formal, overpowering and oppres- 
sive. The park facade produced an impression of uniformity that bordered 
on the monotonous. The great length was almost unrelieved. Even the 
skyline was a monotonous straight line, for the roof was masked by a 
balustrade. The huge palace was surrounded by gardens of astonishing size 
laid out by Le Notre and completed in 1688. These by their apparent 
infinity outshone even the long and stately vistas of such Italian gardens 
as those of the Villa d’Este or of Caprarola. French baroque might be less 
violent than the baroque of Italy or Austria, but it was a sumptuous style 
boastfully expressive of political triumphs. 

After the death of Louis XIV French architectural style was modified to 
make it less formal and more elegant. The substyles of Louis Quinze, 
whether Watteau, Rocaille or Pompadour, were all versions of Italian 
baroque. These styles owed a good deal more than did the earlier French 
‘classical’ architecture to Italian baroque work, particularly to that of 
Borromini, Juvara and Guarini. Beginning as interior decoration, this 
essentially curvilinear style aimed at vivacious elegance. In developing 
French taste in this direction the work of two Italians, Meissonier and 
Servandoni, is important. Meissonier’s designs include the decoration of 
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rooms, the design of silver, gold plate and porcelain. He made designs for 
elevations in which curvatures are prominent. He modelled his designs 
in such a way that asymmetrical compositions appear perfectly balanced. 
Ground plans were modified to include curved and angular features as 
well as circular and even elliptical salons — a curved salon was found 
specially convenient as the setting for a conversational evening. Some of 
Watteau’s decorative panels, especially those which border on fantasy, 
epitomise the charm of this style. But though there was plenty of lively 
experiment in internal design and decoration, the methods of the earlier 
‘classical’ architects, especially the elevations they had favoured for 
public and private buildings, were by no means disregarded. The most 
striking examples of French design in the eighteenth century are those of 
Boffrand and Here de Corny; at Nancy, Here de Corny completed the 
lay-out of the new town including the Place du Gouvernement with the 
enclosing wrought-iron screens. The tendency of the French architects as the 
eighteenth century progressed was towards severity of elevation and greater 
freedom of embellishment. By 1760 this had produced a style which was 
not unlike the reticent classical style which had been practised by architects 
in England throughout the eighteenth century. So great was the influence 
of the classical spirit in architecture that it assisted the development of 
a style which, by the end of the century, had become universally European. 

In eighteenth-century England architects sought their inspiration from 
classical Rome, but by way of the cold formality of Palladio (d. 1580) 
rather than from the baroque extravagances of the architects working in 
Rome in the eighteenth century itself. In the early seventeenth century 
Inigo Jones had already sought inspiration from Palladio when he de- 
signed the Queen’s House at Greenwich in 1616 and the Whitehall 
Banqueting Hall between 1619 and 1622. He had described his work as 
‘solid, proportionable to the rules, masculine, unaffected’. For a time 
this severe style went out of favour. Sir Christopher Wren (d. 1723) bor- 
rowed freely from the Italian baroque of Borromini when designing the 
west towers of St Paul’s Cathedral; Vanbrugh (d. 1726), in his immense 
palace of Blenheim and in the dome dominating the whole design of 
Castle Howard, had also shown a tendency towards Italian baroque, and 
so had Nicholas Hawksmoor (d. 1736), but after the death of Sir Chris- 
topher Wren English architecture passed once more under the influence 
of Palladian severity and simplicity. As early as 1715 Lord Burlington is 
said to have brought Leoni to England for the purpose of superintending 
the edition of Palladio which appeared in 1717. In 1730 he followed this 
up by issuing Palladio’s restorations of ancient buildings. These illustrated 
books influenced many English architects. The Palladian manner became 
the style for great country houses and for public buildings. Churches 
built in this style include St Alfege Greenwich, St George Bloomsbury, 
Christ Church Spitalfields, St George-in-the-East, St Anne Limehouse, 
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St Mary Woolnoth. All these were by Hawksmoor. James Gibbs de- 
signed St Martin-in-the-Fields and St Mary-le-Strand ; John James, 
St George Hanover Square; and George Dance the elder the church at 
Shoreditch. New buildings at Oxford and Cambridge were also built in 
the Palladian manner. James Gibbs designed both the Radcliffe Camera 
at Oxford and the Cambridge Senate House. The characteristic feature of 
this English style was the elimination of superfluous detail : even sculpture 
was banished from the elevations. As the English architects became more 
familiar with the style, they were able to abandon the exact compositions 
and details of the sixteenth-century Italian masters. By 1760 the English 
‘classical’ manner was well developed, as may be seen from the elevation 
of Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, designed by Sir Robert Taylor in 1756, 
or the facades of Woburn and Wrotham Park, designed by Flitcroft and 
by Ware in 1748 and 1750. It is also apparent in the early works of 
Sir William Chambers (d. 1795) and in the later buildings designed by 
John Carr of York (d. 1807). This style led naturally to the neo-classicism 
associated with the name of Adam (d. 1792), but even when the influence 
of Rome and Greece seemed paramount in England as early as the 1740’s 
there were signs of a revived interest in the Gothic manner. 

An inclination towards romantic medievalism in architecture became 
apparent when Browne Willis wrote his History of the Counties, Cities and 
Boroughs of England and Wales in 1715. The movement was fostered by the 
founding of the Gentleman’s Magazine in 1731, for thereafter country 
gentlemen and antiquaries had a periodical which was prepared to publish 
facts connected with medieval history. T owards the middle of the eighteenth 
century many architects, including Isaac Ware and Batty Langley, were 
introducing Gothic features into their designs. Two volumes dealing with 
the royal and ecclesiastical antiquities of France collected by the French 
antiquary Bernard de Montfaucon were translated into English and pub- 
lished with illustrations in London in 1750. Judging from the scope of 
this fine work it is probable that it influenced English collectors. It re- 
mained for Horace Walpole to embattle the parapets of the small cottage 
at Strawberry Hill for public interest in Gothic architecture to increase. 

An interest in the Gothic manner persisted in England side by side with 
an appreciation of ‘classical’ qualities for most of the second half of the 
eighteenth century, but in so far as English and French architecture in- 
fluenced taste in northern Europe it was exclusively in the direction of the 
classical. The one-story palace of Sans Souci built at Potsdam in 1745 
after designs by Knobelsdorf was clearly inspired by French rococo and 
contained interiors after the manner of Boffrand. In Austria Fischer 
von Erlach (d. 1738) combined French motifs with others from Italian 
baroque. In Germany Paul Decker (d. 1713) was known as the German 
Le Pautre and did much to popularise French designs by his great 
Architect ura Civilis. It was largely due to Decker that after 1710 an 
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independent style flourished in Germany. Of this version of baroque the 
most successful example is probably the Frauenkirche at Dresden, designed 
by George Baehr in 1726-34. The influence of French rococo spread to 
Poland, where the delicate Lazienki Palace in Warsaw was a particularly 
attractive example of this influence. In Russia the influence of France 
alternated with that of Italy in the vast palaces and public buildings that 
were erected from the time of Peter the Great onwards ; under Peter the 
designs of Zemzoff (d. 1720) and Le Blond (d. 1714) showed the influence 
of France. Under the Empress Elizabeth I the Italian influence was pre- 
dominant, and Tsarskoe Selo was designed in 1752 by the Italian architect 
Carlo Rastrelli (d. 1770) who in 1754 built the Winter Palace and became 
Professor of the Academy of Fine Arts. Under Catherine the Great 
buildings showed the influence of French taste and even of British, 
particularly as many of the designs were by the Scotsman Cameron 
(d. 1812). 

One of the original achievements of north-western European and more 
particularly of English architecture in the eighteenth century was the 
arrangement of groups of houses into squares and terraces, crescents and 
streets which gave to cities such as London and Bath a peculiar charm. 
Inigo Jones, in the early seventeenth century, made designs for town 
houses as part of a coherent whole. Inspired by the design of the Place 
Royale or des Vosges in Paris (1604), Jones, with his design for Covent 
Garden ‘piazza’, set the fashion for regularly designed London squares. 
As London was developed towards the north and west in the eighteenth 
century the town was laid out in orderly squares and streets made up of 
the individual town house, this remained characteristic until the end of 
the Victorian era. It is worth noting that whereas in England the noble- 
man or man of property lived in such a terrace house, the French aristocrat 
lived much more spaciously in a detached hotel with its garden, its mag- 
nificent cour d'honneur screened from the street, its grand staircase and its 
suites of rooms. The difference between the English and French town house 
may perhaps be explained because whereas the English nobleman only 
came up to town for a short visit to attend parliament, to transact business 
or to give his wife and daughters a season at court, the French noble 
made Paris, if not Versailles itself, his permanent home. The difference in 
social habits is reflected in the magnificence of the English country houses 
erected or rebuilt in the eighteenth century while in France the amount of 
mansion building in that period is of very little importance. 

Just as in the eighteenth century the new squares and terraces provided 
some of the most original and successful examples of western European 
architecture, so town life, especially the fife of London and Paris, provided 
the atmosphere which encouraged what was most original and charac- 
teristic in contemporary literature. In 1 657 the first coffee house in London 
had been prosecuted as a nuisance: by the end of the War of the Spanish 
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Succession there were over 3000. Berkeley, writing in 1732, gave an ironical 
picture of the role played in society by these coffee houses: 

‘I’ll undertake, a lad of fourteen, bred in the modem way, shall make a better figure, 
and be more considered in any drawing room or assembly of polite people, than one 
of four and twenty, who hath lain by a long time at school or college. He shall say 
better things, and in better manner, and be more liked by good judges.’ ‘Where 
doth he pick up all this improvement?’ ‘Where our grave ancestors would never 
have looked for it, in a drawing room, a coffee house, a chocolate house, at the 
tavern or groom-porter’s. In these and the like fashionable places of resort, it is the 
custom of polite persons to speak freely on all subjects, religious, moral and political.’ 1 

Addison, according to Pope, spent five or six hours a day lounging at 
Buttons’s, Pope went to Wills’s as a boy to look at Dryden. In such a tavern 
met ‘The Club’ founded by Johnson and Reynolds in 1764. 

By the beginning of the eighteenth century in England the society of 
which the coffee houses were symbolic provided a reading public which 
made possible original and unprecedented developments in the world of 
literature. In 1695 Press censorship in England had been abolished. The 
political controversies of the preceding fifteen years had developed among 
the better class of Londoners a habit of reading pamphlets. Between 1688 
and 1694 as many as thirty new journals had made their appearance; with 
the final abolition of the censorship, newspapers sprang up. As early as 
1691 Dunton had tried the experiment of publishing a paper which dealt 
with non-political topics, and which he called the Athenian Gazette. In 
1704 Defoe followed suit with a weekly Review containing a literary 
section. When the Review had been running nine months a gentleman 
from Norwich wrote, ‘I had read it to several gentlemen. . .in the chief 
coffee house here where we have it as oft as it comes out and is approved 
as the politest paper we have to entertain us with. I had some difficulty to 
prevail with the Master of the house to take it in but now he finds I advised 
him well there being no paper more desired.’* In 1 708 Richard Steele, who 
had been editor of the official London Gazette since 1707, brought out the 
Taller which devoted far less attention than did the Review to political 
news. After the eighty-third number politics disappeared from the Tatler 
completely. In 17 11 Addison, who had already been collaborating with 
Steele on the Tatler, combined with his friend to produce the even more 
ambitious Spectator. This was to be a daily paper, yet the editor took a 
great risk when he expressly announced that it would not deal with 
politics. ‘As, on the one side, my paper has not in it a single word of 
news, a reflection on politics, nor a stroke of party ; so, on the other, there 
are no fashionable touches of infidelity, no obscene ideas, no satires upon 

1 G. Berkeley, A Iciphron or the Minute Philosopher (1732). The fV orks of George Berk eley, 
ed. A. A. Luce and T. E. Jessup (1950), vol. m, p. 48. 

8 Quoted by A. Beljame, Men of Letters and the English Public in the Eighteenth Century 
(1948), p. 259 n. 
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the priesthood, marriage and the like popular topics of ridicule; no 
private scandals, nor anything that may tend to the defamation of par- 
ticular persons, families or societies.’ 1 Addison’s daring experiment might 
have collapsed; in fact it proved one of the most successful ventures in 
eighteenth-century letters, for he managed to appeal to a reading public 
which no previous author had discovered. Beyond the court, the party 
politicians, polemical clergy and argumentative fellows of colleges Addison 
discovered a great body of readers in many different sections of society 
and in all parts of England. Who they were may be guessed from the 
members who made up the famous Club which was supposed to provide 
the copy for the Spectator? Sir Roger de Coverley was a Worcestershire 
gentleman who came sometimes to London, another member was a 
lawyer with more interest in the theatre than in law. Sir Andrew Freeport 
was much interested in trade and commerce, Captain Sentry was a retired 
army officer, the Church was represented by a clergyman ‘of general 
learning, great sanctity of life and the most exact good breeding’. Will 
Honeycomb, who always kept himself up to date in matters of elegance 
and fashion, provided copy which might be expected to appeal specially 
to the ladies. Addison was at special pains to interest the ladies and 
declared that he would try to increase the number of those multitudes of a 
more elevated life and conversation for whom the great scene of business 
was not simply the toilet and whose principal employment was not the 
right adjusting of their hair. 

The particular merit of this new journalism was its natural treatment of 
contemporary life. Witty, penetrating observation of contemporary society 
and of familiar characters had been the secret of the great literature which 
had been produced in France forty years earlier. La Rochefoucauld’s 
Maximes produced first in 1665, the letters of Mme de Sdvigne, La 
Fontaine’s Fables, the comedies written by Moliere from 1659, even the 
great tragedies written by Racine between 1664 and 1691, though treating 
themes from classical or biblical history, presented characters whose ideas 
and language were those of the Louvre, Saint Germain or Versailles. Yet 
neither in France nor in England were writers fully aware of the outstand- 
ing merit of their descriptions of contemporary life. Just as the architects 
sought to imitate the achievements of classical Rome so men of letters, as 
they had done in the sixteenth century, admired the masterpieces of Homer, 
Virgil and the other writers of Greece and Rome. In 1674 Boileau had 
given expression to this veneration of antiquity in his Art poetique in which 
he set up Homer, Virgil and Horace as the great masters of literary style 
and declared that they had given perfect expression to eternal truths 
which must be models for all subsequent ages. 

1 Spectator, no. 262. For a discussion of the emergence of the newspapers and literary 
periodicals see A. Beljame, Men of Letters. . .in the Eighteenth Century (1948). 

* These descriptions of the members of the Club are given in Spectator, no. 2. 
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Admittedly this view of literature had been sharply challenged as early 
as 1687 when Perrault in his Poeme sur le siecle de Louis le Grand had 
claimed that the seventeenth century could show works of art worthy of 
the Age of Pericles or of Augustus. The battle between the ancients and 
modems had gone on and such men as Fontenelle and Fenelon had 
championed the claims of the moderns, but in fact classical literature 
formed the basis of every gentleman’s education whether he studied at 
Eton or at the College of Louis le Grand. The dictionary produced by the 
French Academy in 1694 favoured traditional, classical language, poets 
such as J.-B. Rousseau wrote odes according to the classical rules laid 
down by Boileau, and by 1725 Pope had made a considerable fortune by 
translating the Iliad and the Odyssey. Yet even so it is misleading to 
suppose that the greatness of the early eighteenth-century literature con- 
sisted in its similarity to the literature of ancient Greece. Pope’s Aga- 
memnon wears a full-bottomed wig and expresses the opinions of a man 
bred up with the ideas on reason and nature that might have been heard 
in Wills’s coffee house or a Twickenham garden. 

Gentlemen might subscribe to a new translation of Homer, but other 
kinds of poetry were more eagerly read. Both in England and France the 
character of the poetry produced in the first half of the eighteenth century 
was largely determined by the kind of society in which that poetry was to 
be read and discussed. In England the most usual gathering where new 
work was heard was the coffee house or club and such an atmosphere was 
not congenial to lyric poetry. In France the most usual gathering was the 
salon which again was unfavourable to the lyric. Both in England and 
France the poetry most generally esteemed was satire. Pope’s Rape of the 
Lock and his Dunciad delighted a society which valued wit and verbal 
dexterity. In France, Voltaire’s short poetical squibs were equally 
appreciated. 

The taste for satire explained the popularity of many prose works both 
in England and France which ridiculed and exposed the weaknesses of 
contemporary society. Montesquieu’s Lettres Persanes contained much 
serious criticism of contemporary France as did Swift’s Gulliver's Travels 
which appeared in 1726. One curious feature of the literature of the early 
eighteenth century was that much of it was set in some remote country. 
Voltaire set Zaire in a Moslem background, Alzire was set in Peru. In 
1704 Galland had translated the Thousand and One Nights. Turks, China- 
men, Persians, even Ghengis Khan himself, appeared in the shops of the 
French booksellers. In England Defoe scored a great triumph with his 
story of Robinson Crusoe, published in 1719. It has been suggested that 
the popularity of these books supposedly about the remoter parts of the 
world was to be explained by the interest in overseas expansion which was 
apparent particularly in London and the other English ports. 

Certainly there was a lively interest in the contemporary world and in 
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human nature as it was known in St James’s or the Rue St Honore. There 
might be a great deal of emphasis on the observance of the conventions. 
In reply to an inquirer who asked what qualities a man required in order 
to be a good poet the Spectator replied that he must be very well bred, and 
the maxims of Lord Chesterfield were widely accepted ; but the conven- 
tions to be observed were essentially those of Versailles or St James’s, not 
those of Periclean Athens or of Augustan Rome. The attitude of mind of 
the reading public was that implicit in Pope’s Essay on Man or in Voltaire’s 
Philosophical Dictionary. Great store might be set on wit and on a know- 
ledge of the world, but even more fundamental was the belief in man’s own 
reason. The literature of the age was redolent of self-confidence. Even 
more than the classics nature was considered to be the supreme standard. 
Pope thought the business of the poet was to reveal nature but ‘nature 
methodised’, by which he and his contemporaries meant that it was the 
business of the author to present as elegantly and wittily as possible the 
kind of life which was normal in the eighteenth century. 

But if this was to be done, some new literary genre would have to be 
developed. The essay had shown itself a most flexible and delightful in- 
strument, but after Addison it lost much of its freshness. Poetry, though it 
might be used by Pope for a neat and pointed satire, was too artificial. 
The stage which might in another age have served as the vehicle for con- 
temporary satire was in England almost entirely moribund. After the 
Restoration English comedy, though sometimes most witty, was often 
extremely lewd. Indeed, Ravenscroft declared ‘A Bawdy Play was never 
counted Dull’ 1 and another suggested that one of the staple jests had been 
‘to hear young Girls talk Bawdy’. 2 Indeed, the plays had become so 
notoriously improper that in 1698 Jeremy Collier, a non-juror divine, 
published A Short View of the Immorality and Profaneness of the English 
Stage. This very well-documented and intensely sincere denunciation had 
great effect, more particularly because it was made by an extreme Anglican 
Tory whose opinions could not be discounted as those of a Whig or a 
Puritan. The dramatists replied with some spirit, but Collier routed them 
and for ten years he poured out pamphlets renewing his criticisms until 
by the beginning of the eighteenth century the dramatists voluntarily began 
to reform their works. As Vanbrugh put it in the Prologue to The False 

Friend. Jo gain Your Favour, we your rules obey 

And Treat you with a moral piece to-day: 

So moral, we’re afraid ’t will damn the play . 3 

Vanbrugh’s fear was to some extent justified. The stage became more 
decent, but lost much of its vitality and charm. Until the end of the century, 

1 E. Ravenscroft, Prologue to Dame Dobson (1684). 

* A Lenten Prologue refused by the Players (1682), attributed to T. Shadwell. Young 
girls had often been expected to recite conspicuously immoral epilogues. 

3 J. Vanbrugh, The False Friend (1702). 
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when Sheridan emerged, English comedy languished. Tragedy, in spite of 
the efforts of Addison, was lifeless, rigid, formal and bound by the chains 
forged by Aristotle and Boileau. In France the situation was much the 
same. There drama, like serious poetry, was largely out of favour in a 
society which believed with F£nelon that art must be at once truthful and 
useful. Those who were seriously interested in the philosophical and 
mathematical discoveries that had culminated with Newton dismissed 
poetry as childish nonsense and found fault with tragedy because it 
‘proved’ nothing. 

Some part of Paris society preferred to read prose works such as 
Voltaire’s histories of Charles XII, Louis XIV or Louis XV, or such serious 
books as Voltaire’s Lettres philosophiques or Montesquieu’s De V esprit des 
lots, but there were large sections of the greatly increased reading public, 
especially in England, which did not subscribe to Fenelon’s utilitarian con- 
ception of literature. These people wanted to be amused and yet edified 
by something more solid than the essays of the Spectator or of the Gentle- 
man's Magazine. The needs of this large section of the reading public were 
met in 1741 when Samuel Richardson, a homely middle-class London 
printer, already well past middle age, produced Pamela. Setting out to 
provide a moral lesson, he produced a work of art and took the public in 
England and France by storm. In 1747-8 Richardson produced Clarissa, 
a masterpiece of characterisation. In 1753-4 he wrote Sir Charles Grandi- 
son. The novel as a literary form was in process of development. Henry 
Fielding followed where Richardson had shown the way. As early as 1742 
he published the novel Joseph Andrews, followed by three volumes of 
Miscellanies. In 1749 appeared his History of Tom Jones, a Foundling 
which is now recognised as the first English novel to show artistic unity. 
Smollett’s Roderick Random came out in 1748. This was a novel of adven- 
ture rather on the lines made familiar by Defoe, but Smollett gave the form 
a new unity and vitality. In 1751 appeared his Peregrine Pickle. All 
Smollett’s novels are faithful accounts of low life. His last novel, Humphrey 
Clinker, showed him to be an accomplished humorist. The importance of 
the English novel of the mid-eighteenth century cannot be overestimated. 
Among other things it showed an increasing interest in the life of the lower 
classes such as induced Hogarth to take many of his subjects from the 
London pavements, and had already led John Gay to write the libretto of 
his Beggar's Opera round such characters as highwaymen, fences, turnkeys 
and women of the town. The time had arrived when familiar scenes in 
various walks of life could be described and examined, and the novel 
provided the exact vehicle for this operation. 

The novel developed also in France, and this tendency was much en- 
couraged by the success of the English novelists, this being one of the 
periods in history when French writers followed a lead from England and 
when English science and political institutions were already much admired 
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in France. Some rather primitive novels had, however, already appeared 
in France before the successes of Richardson, Fielding and Smollett. In 
1698 Fenelon had published his philosophical novel Telemaque. Le Sage, 
who had as early as 1709 written a play, Turcaret, dealing with a self-made 
man, in 1735 produced a picaresque novel of adventure, Gil Bias, which, 
though the action was supposed to take place in Spain, fairly obviously 
portrayed conditions in Paris. Between 1736 and 1741 Marivaux, who 
had begun his literary career with a parody of Homer, turned to a natural- 
istic and contemporary subject and produced his Vie de Marianne which 
was chiefly remarkable for its analysis of character. In 1731 Prevost wrote 
his Manon Lescaut which had a good deal in common with Richardson’s 
Clarissa and was from the first an outstanding success which influenced 
the development of the novel in Germany, Denmark and Holland. Prevost 
also translated Clarissa and helped to extend the influence of the English 
novel in France. Clarissa is supposed to have inspired J.-J. Rousseau 
when in 1756 he wrote Julie ou la nouvelle Helo'ise. Rousseau did not visit 
England till 1762, but before that date he had clearly recognised the genius 
of such English writers as Defoe and Richardson. After the success of Le 
Sage, Prevost, Marivaux and Rousseau the sequence of imaginative novels 
was increased by many writers who imitated these recognized masters. 

When the novels written by Richardson, Prevost and Rousseau are 
compared with the papers of the Spectator or the satirical poems of Pope, 
or even the tales of Voltaire, they reveal a great increase in sensibility. 
Even when Montesquieu was writing the Lettres Persanes in 1721 to 
demonstrate that it was possible to combine serious observations with 
wit, there were hints of an increasing readiness to recognise the importance 
of the emotions. ‘Sensibility’ soon became as important in a gentleman 
as reason. The same fine ladies and wits who prided themselves on their 
philosophic spirit were ready to faint with emotion at the touching 
spectacles presented to them in the novels. In England there were 
hints of this increased emphasis on the emotions well before the 
middle of the century. In 1726, two years before the Dunciad, Thomson 
published his poem on Winter. In this there was a great deal of moralizing, 
but Thomson believed that poetry should be animated not only by 
moral reflections but by sublime ones as well, and his conception of 
the sublime and its relation to terror was closely akin to the ideas ex- 
pressed by Burke in his Inquiry in 1756. Thomson came from the South 
of Scotland, which was destined to be a source of romantic poetry. 
From these regions came Allan Ramsay, James Hogg and Sir Walter 
Scott. A sentimental tenderness for, and veneration of, nature was 
part of the north-country ballad tradition, and this streak was clearly 
evident even in the early works of Thomson. Four years after the pub- 
lication of Winter, Thomson published the collected Seasons', and very 
shortly after this, in 1 737, Shenstone published the first version of a pastoral 
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poem of village life called The Schoolmistress. In this Shenstone was 
consciously trying to imitate Spenser, especially the ‘ peculiar tenderness of 
sentiment ’ which he found characteristic of all Spenser’s work. Professor 
Butt has pointed out the similarity in tone between Shenstone’s treatment 
of this village dame school and that of George Morland’s paintings of 
country scenes almost forty years later. 1 When Shenstone and Thomson 
were writing, Wesley was just embarking, in 1738, on his career as a 
religious reformer. In 1742 Young’s Night Thoughts continued to move 
away from the satirical and reasonable towards the ‘sublime’ and ‘affect- 
ing’, even if his poem was sometimes sententious and even dull. In 1746 
Warton produced a volume of odes which he prefaced with the opinion 
that ‘the fashion of moralizing in verse had been carried too far’, and 
soundly declared that the chief faculties of the poet were ‘invention’ and 
‘imagination’; Collins, who published a volume of odes in 1747, was 
inspired by a similar revolt against ‘didactic poetry’ and the ‘essays on 
moral subjects’ which had hitherto satisfied the public. All these works 
gave clear signs of a growing interest in the emotions such as had charac- 
terised the works of the novelists. This tendency was further strengthened 
by the publication by Percy in 1765 of the Reliques of Ancient English 
Poetry. Percy, writing to Warton just before the publication of this 
collection, had expressed the view that the public ‘requires some new 
species [of poetry] to quicken its pall’d appetite’. The ballads so carefully 
collected by Percy ‘absolutely redeemed ’, as Wordsworth thought, English 
poetry, just as the novels which culminated in the Nouvelle Helo'ise seemed 
to Hazlitt the great essence of romantic sentiment. It is clear that the 
romantic movement in literature was making itself felt both in England 
and France as early as the 1730’s and 1740’s of the eighteenth century. 

In painting and sculpture the same kind of development was apparent 
as in the other arts; admiration of the classical and gradual creation of 
something completely contemporary and natural which in turn developed 
into something romantic. As in the other arts there was an inheritance of 
Greek and Roman tradition. Many painters of the early eighteenth century 
remembered the ‘academic’ manner of Nicolas Poussin (1594-1665) and 
the dreamlike, sublime landscapes of Claude Lorrain (1600-82), They 
still admired the ‘classical beauty’ which had been the aim of the Carracci 
brothers, and they were prepared to paint mythological scenes such as 
had inspired Rubens (1577-1640), but with an academic, conventional 
classicism almost reminiscent of Reni (1575-1642). 

In painting, one development from this rather formal classicism was in 
the direction of baroque violence and emotion. In Italy Gaulli (1639— 
1709) painted ceilings alive with saints and angels, giving the spectator 
the idea that he was looking straight into the vault of heaven. Such ceilings 
were familiar in many palaces and noble houses all over Europe. Not 
1 J. Butt, The Augustan Age (1950), p. 101. 
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only were ceilings decorated with mythological groups. Great pictures 
were painted to cover the huge expanses of wall and made a sumptuous 
background for audiences, halls and banquets. As late as 1757 the Vene- 
tian Tiepolo (1696-1770) was painting such a decorative fresco as 
Cleopatra’s Banquet. 

The influence of Italy on painters was still enormous in the first half of 
the eighteenth century, but after the death of Louis XIV in 1715 develop- 
ments took place in France which produced some works of great charm. 
The emergence of this new style can be dated from the death of Le Brun 
(1619-90) when a change came over patrons and artists alike. Mytho- 
logical allegories were superseded by less conventional and much more 
dainty fantasies in which brilliantly dressed figures in more or less con- 
temporary costume moved within softly tinted scenes set for the most 
part in landscapes that were based on realities of French scenery. Watteau 
(1684-1721) was the leader of the new manner. He was a fantasist. When 
he dealt with mythological scenes, it was in the lightest possible manner. 
In decorative panels he sometimes painted monkeys in human dress. But 
for all his idealisation of country life and the unreality of his fetes galantes, 
he was a very close student of nature. His shepherds and shepherdesses 
might wear satin and do nothing but dance minuets, but his satins are real 
and his figures give an impression of life that is very different from the 
conventionality which had characterised the work of Le Brun. Lancret 
(1690-1743) and Pater (1695-1736) followed Watteau’s lead, and, though 
the work of Coypel, Antoine, Noel and Nicholas shows that Le Brun’s 
influence was still alive, the outstanding feature of the painting of the 
period is one of delicacy, gaiety and even of frivolity. Boucher (1702-70) 
managed to catch the popular taste exactly. His mythological pictures 
lacked seriousness and his country scenes were simply a delightful back- 
ground for figures in fancy dress. His style was voluptuous and a triumph 
of brilliant colouring. French portraiture, in the Age of Louis XV, reflected 
the same frivolity and magnificent elegance. Nicolas deLargilli&re indulged 
a taste for dressing his sitters in theatrical costumes, Nattier (d. 1766) 
painted Henriette of France as Flora, thereby inspiring Tocque (d. 1772) 
and Jean Baptiste Van Loo (d. 1745). Quentin de la Tour (d. 1778) revived 
the taste in France for pastel drawings of a delightful grace and delicacy. 
After a time there was a slight reaction against the scenes galantes in 
favour of pictures depicting morality and virtue; the best of these were 
painted by Greuze (1725-1805), but his pictures were still elegant and 
somewhat idealised, as were those of Fragonard (1732-1806), who linked 
the period of rococo elegance with the later period of voluptuous 
sensibility. 

French sculpture retained more respect for academic traditions than did 
painting or other arts of decoration. Bouchardon’s celebrated fountain in 
the Rue de Grenelle made in 1739 is an example of the austere taste then 
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prevailing in sculpture. The bronze statue of Peter the Great which 
Falconet (d. 1766) made for St Petersburg also shows a return to the 
classical. Though in his other busts Falconet tried to make real portraits, 
the tendency in sculpture seemed in the direction of a return to classical 
simplicity. 

In England the tradition in painting had been rather less formal and 
classical than had been the case in France or even in Italy. Van Dyck 
(1599-1641), Sir Peter Lely (d. 1680) and Sir Godfrey Kneller (d. 1723) 
had produced portraits showing the influence of the Netherlands school, 
which had developed a virtuosity in the rendering of different materials. 
Van Dyck had been a pupil of Rubens and had learnt from him how to 
paint texture whether of silk, velvet, lace or human flesh, and the taste for 
technically accomplished, elegant portraits persisted in England. Culti- 
vated Englishmen admired the masterpieces of Italy, Spain and France. 
Claude’s paintings induced many English gentlemen to remodel their 
parks into landscape gardens. Sir Joshua Reynolds (1723-92) had been to 
Italy and believed that an artist should try to emulate the draughtsmanship 
and colouring of the great painters of the Italian Renaissance. Yet in spite 
of his theories Reynolds painted pictures of an amazing freshness and 
naturalness. Even more natural and unacademic was the work of Gains- 
borough ( 1727-88), whose interest in painting direct from nature and whose 
reluctance to idealise or conventionalise what he saw are reminiscent of 
the early seventeenth-century Caravaggio, of the seventeenth-century 
Dutchmen such as Vermeer or Frans Hals, or perhaps of the seventeenth- 
century Velasquez. 

The tendency to paint in a realistic manner and honestly to record 
scenes from real life was most clearly evident in the works of three men, 
the English Hogarth (1697-1764), the French Chardin (1699-1779) and 
the Dutch Cornelis Troost (1697-1750). Hogarth broke with the tradition 
of painting elegant, aristocratic portraits and produced pictures which 
told a story and usually conveyed a moral. These pictures, designed to 
teach the results of sin, appealed to the English public which tended to 
require art to have some use. Engravings of his pictures were especially 
popular but Hogarth was more than a moralist. He painted the street 
scenes of London, he painted all sorts of people from fine ladies callously 
observing lunatics in Bedlam to wretched drabs lying dead drunk in Gin 
Lane. The contrast between his portraits of the Shrimp Girl or of Mr Justice 
Welch and the usual elegant, academic work of the school of Poussin or of 
Tiepolo could not have been more complete. Chardin, like Hogarth, 
occupied himself with commonplace situations and painted ordinary 
people with a realism that owed something to Jan Steen and perhaps more 
to Vermeer. Cornelis Troost combined something of the fantasy of 
Watteau with the acute observation and unfaltering realism of Hogarth. 
Some of his pictures, like those of Hogarth, make a sequence, as for 
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instance those which record the successive stages in a convivial evening 
which begins with a party of sedate Dutchmen in one of the patrician 
houses along the Keizengracht or Heerengracht in Amsterdam, smoking 
their clay pipes by candlelight while a servant uncorks the bottles. The 
title of this picture is Nemo loquebatur, that of the last in the series is 
Ibant qui poterant, qui non potuere cadebant. The pictures bear comparison 
with Hogarth’s Manage a la Mode. His illustrations of scenes from 
Dutch comedies are admirable records of Dutch manners and customs, of 
costumes and furniture and character. 

Yet the few men who theorised about art in the first half of the eighteenth 
century failed to appreciate what was original in their own time. The 
problem which concerned them, as it concerned the architects and artists 
of the early eighteenth century, was not so much to explore the philoso- 
phical nature of beauty as to improve and refine taste. Their success is 
manifested in the court circle as it is in the facades of the buildings of 
cities and provincial towns. It is seen in the ballrooms and the salons of 
the nobility as it is in the little apartments of the upper and middle 
bourgeoisie. Every architect, every painter, every sculptor endeavoured 
to give expression to the principles of beauty which conformed to ac- 
cepted and prevalent fashion. If the national tendencies prescribed certain 
forms, if custom demanded the perpetuation of these forms, then there 
was no alternative for the executants but to come into line. The main 
question which had to be answered by artists who enjoyed the confidence 
of the ruling classes was that of taste. In 1713 Addison produced eleven 
essays in the Spectator on ‘Pleasures of the Imagination’. The fourth of 
these compared the works of Nature with those of Art. Number five dealt 
with architecture and number six with statuary, painting and music. The 
English painter Richardson attempted an analysis of painting and tried 
to explain theories of invention and composition. His views were much 
esteemed by Sir Joshua Reynolds. Hogarth too in 1753 wrote an essay, 
‘The analysis of Beauty’, but by comparison with the work of Fresnoy 
or Roger de Piles on painting it is very slight. An example of the eighteenth- 
century attitude to aesthetics is d’Alembert’s lecture to the Academy in 
1757. when his subject was ‘ Reflections on the use and abuse of philosophy 
in matters that are properly related to Taste’. In the course of his lecture 
he said: ‘Taste, though far from being generally possessed, yet is by no 
means an arbitrary thing.’ He added to this a definition of Taste as ‘the 
faculty of distinguishing in the works of art, the various qualities which 
are adopted to excite pleasure or disgust in minds that are susceptible of 
delicate sentiments and perceptions’. Voltaire, Montesquieu, and the 
Scotsman, Alexander Gerard, were others who wrote on taste, but they 
said little of value. 

In general there was a dearth of philosophical books on the subject of 
the Arts; instead, the tendency was to produce books of illustrations with 
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a short explanatory text, but these illustrated compilations dealing with 
architecture, decoration and painting were of great importance in forming 
taste. In 1686 appeared The Gentleman's Recreations. In 1710 a new 
illustrated volume divided into three parts became a work of reference 
for the landed gentry. The bias was generally towards classical antiquity, 
but there was some information about contemporary work. The designs of 
Fischer von Erlach for palaces in Vienna and of the German Paul Decker 
had a considerable influence on English taste. In 1710 Daniel Marot 
published a series of decorative designs forming a volume of 260 plates. 
The designs of Decker had a certain similarity to those of Marot. Both 
were essentially French and derived from the school of Versailles. They had 
a considerable influence on the followers of Lord Burlington, particularly 
William Kent, Henry Flitcroft and Isaac Ware. In particular Decker’s 
book Architectura Civilis greatly influenced the taste of Sir Robert Walpole 
when he was building Houghton Hall, Norfolk. 

From 1700 the demand for illustrated books on architecture steadily 
increased. In England these began with translation from the French and 
the publication of pocket guide books. John James of Greenwich, for 
example, translated a book on gardening with plates by Van der Gucht. 
The finest architectural volume of the time, however, was produced in 
1728 by James Gibbs. The illustrations shown in this book determined 
the character of many buildings in the American colonies. Britannia 
lllustrata, published by J. Kip in 1701, showed the grandeur of English 
country palaces. Kip also published Nouveau Theatre de la Grande 
Bretagne in 1724. These plates gave views of cities, royal palaces, seaports 
and cathedrals, with views of seats in England and Scotland. For the first 
time architects in France were made aware of a grand style of architecture 
in England. Meanwhile the issue of small guides for the use of builders and 
craftsmen continued unabated. Colin Campbell’s Vitruvius Britannicus 
gave illustrations of public and private buildings, a series continued 
by John Wolfe and James Gandon. The most prolific architect author 
was Isaac Ware, whose chief work, The Complete Body of Architecture, 
appeared in folio form in 1755. A far more important publication, 
A Treatise on. . . Civil Architecture by Sir William Chambers, appeared in 
1759. Prior to this Chambers had published designs of Chinese buildings, 
furniture, dresses, etc. in 1757. There is little to prove that Chambers 
intended his dissertation on Chinese art to be taken seriously. Regarding 
the treatise on civic architecture it is clear that Chambers attempted to 
bring the basic principles of classic architecture into line with post- 
Renaissance thought. His aims are aptly epitomised in the perfect com- 
position and detail which distinguishes Somerset House, London. From 
1710 to 1760 books on architecture published in England dealt with the 
various moods of the Palladian manner, which had come to be regarded 
as part of English taste. Not only was this period one of ideals based on 
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tradition, but it was seen that the classic style of antiquity was not fully 
understood. This led to very careful investigation of the ruins of Rome 
and later of Athens by architects. 

Parallel to the English illustrated books dealing with the decorative 
arts was the more sustained output in France. Here the objective was to 
increase the scope of designers while modifying the established style. 
Illustrations now formed the chief part of the authoritative books dealing 
with architecture, decoration and the crafts. There is little in the story 
of the arts that is so fascinating or so encouraging as the number of 
books published in Paris giving actual compositions and details of 
buildings. Not only are these books fine in themselves, but the engravings 
are of the highest quality. In the series of illustrations published by 
Jombert, architecture is presented in such a way that architects and crafts- 
men in other countries found it easy to follow the designs. The planning 
of houses and apartments as well as the lighter forms of decoration which 
can be attributed to social changes, form part of all the important archi- 
tectural books published in France between the years 1720 and 1760. One 
leading exponent of post-Renaissance architecture of this epoch was 
Jacques-Frangois Blondel (1705-79), who had in early life undertaken 
engraving, following in the steps of his uncle, Jean-Frangois Blondel. He 
continued a volume entitled Architecture Frangaise begun by Jean Marot, 
until eight volumes were completed. Another important publication, the 
edition of d’Aviler’s Cours, published in 1738, contains many plates 
engraved by Blondel. BlondeFs greatest work, and the one which had the 
most lasting influence on post-Renaissance buildings, was published in 
Paris between the years 1771 and 1777. Blondel’s account is limited to 
describing each of the buildings illustrated. 

The publication of fantastic Italian compositions by Giuseppe Bibiena 1 
and Giovanni Battista Piranesi coincided with the demand for architectural 
composition. These two artists were endowed with creative skill which they 
demonstrated in a series of engravings and etchings. Previously in the 
seventeenth century the landscape painters Claude Lorrain and Nicolas 
Poussin had popularised scenes in which they depicted the ruins of 
classical temples. But it was the influence of Claude’s landscape paintings 
that determined the character of English pictures of scenery. At a later 
date Ghilsolfi and Pannini, inspired by Claude’s compositions, continued 
this form of pictorial art. This in turn led Italian draughtsmen to show 
the pictorial aspect of classical designs, combined with the elements of 
seventeenth-century Baroque, which produced the vigorous system 
followed during the post-Renaissance period. In the compositions of 
Bibiena and Juvara are the inherent forms which in turn gave rise to new 
motifs. The expansion of the phase of post-Renaissance architecture was 
both rapid and striking. Piranesi’s remarkable skill as a composer of 

1 Folio volume of designs entitled Architetture e Prospettive (Vienna, 1740). 
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classical elements can be attributed to the spirit which inspired the in- 
vention of fantasies. Piranesi’s more important plates were published 
between the years 1748 and 1765. These include Opere Varie di Architectura, 
and Le Antichita Romane. The influence of Piranesi’s etchings was wide- 
spread among architects, decorators and furniture designers. This in- 
fluence can be seen in the work of Sir William Chambers, Robert Adam, 
Robert Mylne and many others. It is found in the design of contemporary 
marble fireplaces and in some of the furniture designed and made by the 
Chippendales. The versatility of this Italian draughtsman, his power of 
selection no less than his extraordinary skill as an assembler of motifs, was 
only equalled by the rapidity with which he met the demand for his work. 
It was from this source that many European architects gained their ideas 
of classical elements which they could adapt to contemporary designs. 

The brilliant and elegant French painting of the Age of Louis XV owed a 
great deal of its popularity to the engravers such as Gravelot, Eisen, and 
Moreau le Jeune, who reproduced the works of famous artists. Eisen in 
particular became famous for his ornamental designs, particularly for his 
treatment of rococo frames and garlands of laurel. In many directions 
a style of decoration was developed which proved very well suited to 
furniture and silver work as well as to larger schemes such as the embel- 
lishment of whole buildings. Various kinds of craftsmen, iron workers and 
carvers adopted the new style which evolved at an opportune moment. 
Its more intimate moods showed charming qualities, typically French. It 
became widely popular in almost every part of Europe apart from England 
and Italy, and it appealed to the Teuton and Slav by its playful charm no 
less than by its delicacy. 

Illustrations at long last had made the complexities of classical design 
universally intelligible in every country north of the Alps. What had been 
accomplished for architecture, however, could not be made to apply with 
equal force to painting and sculpture. It was seen that visits to galleries 
were more important than were descriptions or even illustrations in books. 
Travel was still essential not only for patrons but for artists, and in the 
eighteenth century it was still natural, as a preliminary to further in- 
vestigation, to visit Rome. All over Europe in the palaces of kings or the 
great houses of the nobility the influence of Italy and of classical antiquity 
was apparent. 

In England the royal palaces of St James’s, Hampton Court and Ken- 
sington formed the chief art centres where works by Italian artists were 
numerous. In France the same was true of the palace of Versailles; in 
Spain of La Granja; in Holland of Het Loo; in Germany of Charlotten- 
burg, Potsdam and Nymphenburg; in Austria of Schonbrunn. In Sweden, 
the palaces of Stockholm and Drottningholm; in Poland, Eazienki; 
in Russia, Peterhof, Tsarskoe Selo and Pavlovsk all proclaimed the 
influence of Italian baroque. On Italian soil, the magnificent palace of 
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Caserta, built as late as between 1752 and 1774, showed the same charac- 
teristics. But the age which saw the building of great houses in versions 
of the Italian baroque also saw the erection of town squares and terraces 
in a manner essentially original. The squares and crescents, the realistic 
paintings of Hogarth, Chardin and Troost, the journalism of the Spectator 
and the novels of Richardson and Prevost were works of original genius 
peculiar to the eighteenth century and gave more than a hint of the grow- 
ing importance of an urban middle class. 
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THE ENLIGHTENMENT 

T he eighteenth century was to be the age of the Enlightenment, but 
already before the seventeenth century had closed the prototypes 
of all the weapons in its armoury had been created and tested. Of 
the new thought of the seventeenth century Paul Hazard has written, 
‘Total, imperious and profound, it prepared in its turn, even before the 
seventeenth century was completed, almost the whole of the eighteenth 
century.’ 1 The great battle of ideas took place before 1715, and even 
before 1700. 

Religion was the main citadel of orthodox thought, and the grand 
strategy of the attack on it had already been laid down by the English 
deists before 1715. A handful of extremists, such as Anthony Collins, 
moved beyond deism and repudiated religion altogether; but the lati- 
tudinarian divines of the Church of England had themselves gone so far 
towards the acceptance of rational religion that the deistic controversy 
died down in England for lack of opposition. Meanwhile the deistic and 
free-thinking writings of England were being introduced into France, 
where they were to acquire a new lease of life. Though French writers in 
the first half of the century handled the subject of religion with caution, 
their treatment concealed a more deep-seated hostility than existed across 
the Channel. When deism emerged into the open in France with the writings 
of Voltaire and the Encyclopedistes, it had lost its theological associations 
and become a loose formula, merely retained as a sanction for politics 
and morals, and a defence against the charge of atheism. It provided a 
means of reconciling what was agreed to be the social need for religion 
with the claims of reason. Triumphant in England and France, deism 
spread to the educated classes of other countries of Europe, and was in 
due course to reach a wide American public with Benjamin Franklin. But 
for all its diffusion, the conquest was a barren one ; deism in the eighteenth 
century had lost its vitality and significance. It became a stagnant pool in 
England. In Europe, outside France, it petered away into a trickle in the 
marshes of orthodoxy; and in France it proved to be a mere tributary 
poured into the main stream of French scepticism. It muddied but did not 
divert the current of infidelity which had already in the seventeenth century 
dug a deeper if narrower channel. 

Contemporaries of ours lived under Louis XIV, said Diderot, and the 
influence of these early fathers of scepticism was summed up in the work 
of Bayle. Among his followers in the eighteenth century first, naturally, 
1 P. Hazard, La Crise de la conscience europeenne (1935). 
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came those whom Mornet signalises as ‘ les maitres caches', 1 of whose 
writings, circulated in manuscript copies, as many as one hundred and 
two different treatises have been discovered. The most notorious among 
them, the Testament of the cure Meslier, turned the deistic argument from 
design against the Author of Nature himself by showing the evils that he 
had permitted in this world. Acknowledged and published works did not 
go much beyond the ingenuous observations of Montesquieu’s Persian 
visitors to France, or the surprise innocently expressed in Boulainvilliers’ 
Vie de Mahomet, published posthumously in 1730, that a false religion 
should have produced such remarkable results. 

The middle of the century was marked by the end of the period of 
preparation. Such works as Diderot’s Pensees philosophiques and Lettre 
sur les aveugles, Toussaint’s Les Maurs, La Mettrie’s L'homme machine, 
Montesquieu’s De /’ esprit des lois and Buff on’s Histoire naturelle presented 
barely veiled or open challenges to orthodox thought, and in 1751 
appeared the first volume of the Encyclopedic, in which lip-service was 
paid to orthodoxy in articles dealing directly with religious subjects, while 
infidel ideas were hidden by Diderot under such innocuous titles as Agnus 
scythius or Aius Locutius. The Church, more concerned with the dispute 
with the Jansenists than with the danger from irreligion, was at first not 
alarmed. The realisation of the progress of irreligious ideas came sud- 
denly when it was discovered that a thesis presented to the Sorbonne in 
1751 by the abbe Prades and accepted unanimously by the examiners 
contained a concise statement of the sensational psychology and the theory 
of natural religion, and incidentally destroyed the significance of the New 
Testament miracles. Clergy and university turned on the serpent in their 
bosom ; Prades was censured and the approval of his thesis withdrawn. 
The episode revealed the extent to which the unnoticed permeation of 
religious thought by heretical ideas had progressed and provided the 
stimulus for a belated attempt to impose a severer censorship. Before the 
wave of repression had made much progress Malesherbes became directeur 
de la librairie, and under his benevolent eye, and the patronage of Madame 
de Pompadour, the propaganda of the philosophes was resumed, and 
unofficially, or sometimes even officially, protected. In the following 
decade with Helvetius, Diderot, Voltaire and d’Holbach, the great guns 
of the anti-Christian offensive were uncovered, while a barrage of lesser 
writers was popping off continually. The attack, supported by a strong 
wave of anti-clericalism, was particularly concentrated against the Jesuits 
and was inspired mainly by practical and not theoretical considerations. 
Its noblest motive was a hatred of the cruelties perpetrated in the name of 
religion, its positive creed was toleration. At the same time the opponents 
of religion did not conceive the possibility of leaving the people in matters 
of religion entirely to their own devices. Religion was ceasing to be re- 

1 D. Mornet, Les Origines intellectuelles de la Revolution franfaise (1933), pp. 27-8. 
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garded as the foundation of the social order, at least by advanced opinion, 
but Gallican tradition in France was so strong that no great revolution in 
ideas was involved in conceiving of the Church as a kind of cement to the 
State. To speak of ‘ civil and ecclesiastical government ’, said Voltaire, is an 
absurdity ; one should say civil government and ecclesiastical regulations, 
‘ and none of these regulations ought to be made except by the civil power ’ . x 

Similar Erastian ideas prevailed in England. Hoadley, the chief advocate 
of latitudinarianism in the Church of England, criticised the sacerdotal 
claims of the Church of which he was a bishop on the ground that they set 
up a State within a State; while the fundamental article of Warburton’s 
Alliance was ‘that the Church shall apply all its Influence in the service of 
the State; and that the State shall support and protect the Church’. 2 In 
Germany the opposition to the claims of the Church came from the 
prince prelates themselves, anxious to assert their independence of Rome. 
Later in the century Johann Nikolaus Hontheim, the coadjutor of the 
archbishop of Treves, writing under the name of Febronius, expressed 
the grievances of the Catholic German States against the Papacy and gave 
his name to the movement called Febronianism. Thus, although through- 
out Europe the forces of religious intolerance were being beaten back, an 
acute observer might have noticed that the victory for freedom of thought 
was only being achieved with the aid of the political authorities, and that 
the decline in the power of the Church was accompanied by an extension 
of the claims of the State. 

Moreover, religion was not to be replaced by philosophy. The sceptical 
literature which poured out so prolifically in the eighteenth century has 
for the most part only the intellectual value of brilliant propaganda. The 
so-called philosophes were one of the most unmetaphysical schools of 
thinkers that has ever existed. Spinoza was admittedly a name to conjure 
with among them, but they made no attempt to rescue his philosophy 
from the discredit into which it had fallen as a result of orthodox attacks 
and Spinozism became a mere synonym for criticism of the Bible. Voltaire 
above all had a practical man’s impatience with all thought which did not 
derive from empirical facts and lead to conclusions with a direct bearing 
on practical actions. He had no sympathy with the writers who had con- 
tributed to what he called ‘ le roman de I’ame ’. In the same spirit Condillac, 
in his Trait & des syst ernes of 1749, headed one chapter, ‘ De Vinutilite des 
systemes abstraits'. The attack on metaphysical thought was an appeal to 
the common sense of the generality, to bon sens as the criterion of philo- 
sophic truth. On a more respectable intellectual level it represented a new 
stage in the old conflict between empiricism and rationalism. Against 
a priori thought the so-called Age of Reason appealed to nature, by 

1 Voltaire, Idees republicaines (1762) ( CEuvres completes, 1877-85, vol. xxiv, p. 415). 

* Warburton, The Alliance between Church and State (1736), p. 68 ; translated into French, 
1742 . 
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which it meant the facts of experience. It set up physics in opposition to 
metaphysics, and believed that every question that was worth asking 
could be answered by discovering the right facts. The age of religion and 
metaphysics was over; science was the new evangel. 

The history of science does not, of course, begin in the eighteenth 
century, nor does the period of the greatest advance in scientific thought 
coincide with the age of the Enlightenment. One achievement of the 
eighteenth century was not so much in making fundamental new dis- 
coveries as in extending the knowledge of discoveries that had already 
been made to a wider circle than before. The ordinary educated man could 
still understand scientific techniques and explanations, except in the 
higher branches of mathematics, without being a specialist. Experimental 
demonstrations could be performed and scientific theories comprehended 
in the fashionable salon. The beau monde mixed with the scientists; men 
of letters like Voltaire and women of society like Madame du Chatelet had 
their private laboratories and made serious contributions to the progress 
of science. Literary journals afforded increasing space to reviews of 
scientific writings. Buffon proved that a work of science could also be 
a literary success. Christian Wolff introduced science to the Germans, 
writing for the first time on such a subject in their own language. Even the 
universities were influenced by the intellectual movement of the day. 
Between 1702 and 1750 chairs were founded at Cambridge in anatomy, 
astronomy, botany, chemistry, geology, geometry and experimental 
philosophy. Marvels still survived, of course; mermaids, basilisks and 
wonders of all kinds were not the least savoured elements in would-be 
scientific treatises, but even theological motivation contributed to the 
popularisation of science. ‘ The existence of God proved by the Marvels 
of Nature’ was a common theme, the most successful of many such 
attempts to combine religion with science, the Abbe Pluche’s Spectacle de 
la Nature going through at least eighteen editions and being translated 
into English, Italian, Spanish and German. 

The popularisers perhaps only deserve to be relegated to the apocrypha 
of the scientific bible. The prophet of the new dispensation, whose genius 
transformed science from the obscurity of apparently random experi- 
mentation into a rational subject with its own comprehensible laws, was 
Isaac Newton. In England Newtonian ideas carried all before them. On 
the other hand there was a strong resistance to them in France. Descartes 
with his tourbillons, which had only just conquered the learned world, 
stood in the way of an immediate acceptance of Newton’s ideas, though 
the support which Newtonian physics gave to deism by providing 
an apparent cosmological proof of God aided their acceptance. Fontenelle, 
whose war against superstition begins before Louis XIV’s reign was 
half through and was to be continued almost to the middle of the 
eighteenth century, remained a convinced Cartesian to the end of his life. 
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The influence of Maupertuis, however, weighed heavily on the side of 
Newtonian principles, as did that of Voltaire. Their triumph was prac- 
tically complete in France by the middle of the century, when d’Argens, 
who in the first edition of La philosophic du bon sens in 1737 had made 
only a passing reference to Newton, in a later version of 1746 could write 
of ‘ la fureur de V attraction'. From England and France Newtonian 
science spread to the rest of Europe. Antonio Conti, who passed many 
years in Paris and visited Newton in England, took back to Venice and 
Padua instruments with which he repeated Newton’s experiments. The 
progress of the scientific spirit in Italy was marked by the publication in 
1744 of Galileo’s Dialogo, with a papal licence, though on condition that 
it was prefaced by the sentence of the Holy Office and Galileo’s retraction. 
In 1757 the Holy Office decided not to enforce any longer the decrees 
against books which taught the movement of the earth. Newton, indeed, 
had carried scientific thought so far forward that a century was required to 
assimilate and work out the implications of his ideas. In England the 
worship of Newton may even be said to have stood in the way of the 
progress of mathematical thought until the nineteenth century, though 
important discoveries were added by the astronomers royal, Edmund 
Halley and James Bradley. On the Continent there was a more important 
theoretical development of Newton’s principles by such mathematicians 
as the Bernoulli family and Leonard Euler of Basel, Lagrange of Turin 
and d’Alembert in France. 

Newton had shown the uniformity of nature and set men searching for 
nature’s laws, but the abstract and theoretical form — to say nothing of 
the difficulty — of mathematics set a strict limit to the number of those who 
could voyage in the seas of thought that he had explored. The true bent 
of the eighteenth century was towards empiricism and Voltaire looked 
behind Newton to Bacon as its founder. There was a tendency, therefore, 
to turn from mathematics to the natural sciences. Buffon, in a preface 
to a translation of the Englishman Hales’s Vegetable Statics, proclaimed 
the need ‘continually to collect experimental evidence and shun, if 
possible, the whole spirit of systematising’. Mathematical truths, he 
declared in the introduction to his Histoire nature lie in 1749, are truths of 
definition and therefore abstract, whereas physical truths are founded on 
fact; and French scientists fully accepted the teaching of the Dutch 
scientist P. van Musschenbroek, that observation and experiment are the 
only foundation of physics. Buffon himself carried out the doctrine of 
empiricism imperfectly, for he attempted to grasp the whole world of 
nature in a great speculative system. Reaumur’s careful observations on 
insects, published between 1734 and 1742, embody a truer application of 
scientific method. Yet Buffon provided in his person an example of 
devotion to science, and the prestige which he gained from the enormous 
success of his Histoire naturelle, even if it were due more to his literary 
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than to his scientific skill, cast a lustre on natural science from which even 
those who criticised his methods benefited. He set his mark on what was 
to be a new age of discovery. Scientists, antiquarians and the fashionable 
world began collecting like mad. Buffon himself presided over the mag- 
nificent Jardin des Plantes and Cabinet du Roi. Along with the collectors 
went the classifiers, as the model for all of whom may stand the Swedish 
botanist, Linnaeus, whose monumental labour saved botanists from being 
swamped under the mass of new material which his own energy and in- 
spiration did so much to bring forth. The price paid was that for a time 
classification came to be an end in itself and rather superficial generalisa- 
tions often took the place of scientific experiment. 

Theory, in fact, still tended to hold experimental science back, but the 
practical interests, which scientists shared with philo sophes, stimulated its 
progress. In the field of botanical studies interest was directed towards 
agricultural, and especially horticultural practice. Valuable work was done 
on pollination and hybridisation. A similar interest in industrial processes, 
such as distillation, influenced the experiments of the early chemists, 
particularly those on the effect of heat. The progress of chemical science 
was, however, still hampered by the mystical atmosphere which continued 
to surround it. The greatest chemist of the first half of the eighteenth 
century, Stahl, professor at Halle and later at Berlin, is best known for his 
theory of phlogiston, though this was only one among his chemical 
theories. With considerable insight he grasped the similarity between the 
burning of combustibles and the calcination of metals. He attributed this 
similarity to the presence of an inflammable principle, which he called 
phlogiston, which in the process of burning was released and dissipated 
into the air, in spite of the known fact of the increase in the weight of 
calcined metals, which was irreconcilable with this theory. No alternative 
explanation was found until a later generation abandoned the idea of 
phlogiston. The Dutch chemist Boerhave’s useful treatise, Elementa 
Chemiae (1732), also showed the lack of new chemical ideas; and though a 
notable advance was made by the Scottish chemist, Joseph Black, with 
his discovery of fixed air in 1755, chemistry was not to have its Newton 
until the time of Lavoisier. Electricity and magnetism were in an even 
more rudimentary state. Little more can be said than that interest had been 
aroused in simple electrical phenomena, but no serious hypothesis for their 
explanation had yet been put forward. In medicine, though the establish- 
ment of a clinical tradition at Leiden and subsequently at other schools 
of medicine helped to improve practice, the dominance of practical 
interests was itself a barrier to scientific progress. Of great importance 
was the development of more accurate scientific instruments, often stimu- 
lated by practical needs, for the Enlightenment was associated with a 
revolution in material conditions as well as in ideas. The Age of Reason 
was also the Age of Invention. 
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The scientific development that has so far been outlined did not for the 
most part conflict openly with orthodox modes of thought. Geological 
speculation was more liable to arouse resistance on religious grounds, for 
even an elementary study of rock formations tended to produce ideas on 
the history of the earth which were difficult to reconcile with the version 
presented in the book of Genesis. The study of astronomy had already 
predisposed scientists to suspect that the world might be somewhat older 
than the 4000 years recorded in the Bible. Buffon cautiously pointed out 
the long periods of time which must have been needed to produce the 
present stratification of the rocks, to account for which, as well as for the 
fossils, it was evident that ages of oceanic submersion had to be hypo- 
thesised in place of the short if dramatic episode associated with Noah. The 
narrow line that still divided scientific theory from fanciful speculation 
may be illustrated by the deductions drawn from the marine hypothesis 
by de Maillet in his Telliamed, published in 1748 but in manuscript cir- 
culation some time before. He saw the implication that land forms of life 
must have evolved from those whose habitat was the ocean, and from this 
leapt to the idea that the link, obviously, had been provided by mermen 
and mermaids (about whose terminations he exhibited a certain scientific 
scepticism) who at some point in the polar regions quitted their watery 
home and became the ancestors of the human race. Even such an errant 
fancy throws light on the ways of thought of the eighteenth century. It 
exhibits the transference of the ancient idea of the Chain of Being, the 
principle of the continuity of all created things in an unbroken hierarchy 
from lowest to highest, from philosophy into the field of biology. To try to 
discover in the eighteenth century more than the beginnings of the theory 
of evolution would be premature, but the idea was there in embryo and the 
search for missing links in the chain of evolution had begun. Diderot, in 
his P ensues sur l' interpretation de la nature, questioned the existence of a 
barrier between dead and living matter, believing that the spontaneous 
generation of life from dead matter had been demonstrated in the famous 
experiment of Needham in 1748. The fallacy of the experiment was 
demonstrated by the Abb6 Spallanzoni of Naples in 1760. The studies of 
the polyp by Baker (1743) and by the Genevese Abraham Trembley (1744), 
suggested that these creatures formed the link between plants and animals. 
Despite such speculations, however, in biology, as in practically every 
other scientific field, this was a period of diffusion and of tentative ex- 
ploration of new territory rather than of fundamental advance. It was an 
interlude between the Age of Newton and the Age of Lavoisier. 

The most important new development of the scientific mind in the 
eighteenth century was the application of the scientific analysis to man 
himself, which meant in the first place to individual psychology, and then 
to social life. The Enlightenment believed, in the words of Hume, that the 
study of man could and should be based on observation and experiment 
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and that, as d’Alembert put it in the article Experimental in the Encylopidie, 
the study of man as a social animal, including his morals and history, was 
a proper subject for experimental philosophy. In practice there proved to 
be a big gap between the psychology of the eighteenth century, based on 
rationalist and individualistic presuppositions, and the achievement of a 
science of society. The one great attempt at a systematic treatise on social 
science, Montesquieu’s De V esprit des lois, started from history and not 
psychology. Even so, it must be reckoned from this point of view a 
magnificent failure. Montesquieu attempted to skip the work of a couple 
of centuries in scientific jurisprudence, economics, human geography and 
anthropology. The time was not yet ripe, if it ever was to be, for a Newton 
of the social sciences. Montesquieu’s aims were far higher than his 
achievement. He was trying to analyse the laws operating in social life, to 
build up politics, morals, religion, economics, with all their inter-relations, 
into a vast sociological synthesis, to reduce to scientific terms the social 
behaviour of man, not, he said, to pass judgment on it. The task was far 
beyond the possibilities of his day. Moreover, whatever he might protest, 
behind the social scientist in Montesquieu there was a moralist, who 
was aware that the moral disinterestedness of the scientist is difficult for 
the student of human institutions. The dilemma of the social sciences, 
which emerges for the first time clearly in Montesquieu, is exemplified in 
his use of the key-word of the age. Nature. Thus, slavery, he said, is 
against nature ; but in some countries there is a natural reason for it. Nature 
is here evidently two different things. It is la nature des choses, the way in 
which things work ; but it is also the way in which they ought to work. The 
same ambiguity is evident in his use of the words droit and devoir. Droit — 
right — is based on eternal law, but it is also related to the conditions of 
each particular society; devoir is what ought to be, but it is also what must 
be. The result was that curious combination of empirical evidence with 
ethical presuppositions which was characteristic of the social thought of 
the Enlightenment. 

In the social sciences the first half of the eighteenth century was a period 
of preparation rather than of positive achievement. The economic writings 
of Berkeley and Hume prepared the way for the later English economists, 
as did those of Melon, Dutot and Forbonnais for the Physiocrats in 
France. Neo-mercantilist ideas were put forward in Spain, by Ulloa and 
Uztariz. The Neapolitan disciple of Vico, the Abbe Galiani, basing himself 
on Locke, produced a remarkably clear analysis of the theory of value, 
and the Franco-English banker Richard Cantillon, of Irish origin, was 
the author of a treatise on commerce which has led some historians of 
economic thought to regard him as the greatest of the precursors of Adam 
Smith. The new science of economics was also to be influenced by 
the economic and political theories associated with the Physiocratic school 
in France and the Cameralists in Germany; but the more important 
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developments of physiocratic and neo-cameralist economic thought were 
only to come in the latter half of the century. 

In the eighteenth century the social sciences, like the natural sciences, 
were still in the collecting stage. All facts, or supposed facts, were welcome, 
and in the intellectual hierarchy of the Enlightenment history came second 
only to science. The great work of historical documentation begun by 
seventeenth-century scholars was continued, and an increasing number 
of laymen turned their attention to historical erudition. The historical 
Pyrrhonism of La Mothe le Vayer and Bayle had prepared the way for 
critical scholarship. History was henceforth to be not a mere inter- 
pretation of man’s life and destiny but, in the words of Lenglet du Fresnoy, 
‘an exact and sincere narrative of events, supported by the evidence of 
one’s own eyes, by certain and indubitable documents, by the evidence of 
persons worthy of credence’. 1 There were signs, especially in the histories 
of the greater writers, such as Voltaire, Hume and Robertson, of the 
appearance of a gap between historical scholars and men of letters who 
wrote history: that this gap could be bridged was shown by Gibbon, who 
combined the interpretative history of a Voltaire with the learning of a 
Benedictine and presented ideas and erudition in an elegant and conscious 
literary garb. 

The historians of the Enlightenment inevitably based their work on the 
current rationalist and individualist presuppositions; and since there are 
many things that cannot reasonably be understood in these terms they 
sometimes seem to reduce history to little more than a mere series of 
dynastic accidents. The straightforward narrative of facts proved a means 
not of avoiding preconceived prejudices but merely of taking them for 
granted. History, moreover, became a weapon in the war against religion. 
Religious apologists themselves accepted the challenge to historical 
testimony and based their own case on it. More ingenuously, the French 
Jesuit, Jean Hardouin, tried to turn the point of historical scepticism 
against the sceptics by flatly denying the authenticity of all documents 
purporting to date from before the fourteenth century, except the Vulgate 
and a limited number of classical texts, the result being to leave the tradi- 
tion of the Church as the only court of appeal. Another French Jesuit, 
Isaac Berruyer, hoped by rewriting the Bible in a contemporary style to 
produce a work ‘at the same time edifying and agreeable’. 2 English 
apologists more soberly attempted to confirm revelation by historical 
evidence. Thus Sherlock, in his Trial of the Witnesses (1729), submitted the 
evidence for miracles to critical examination, naturally with more favour- 
able conclusions than Hume was to reach in his famous Essay on Miracles. 

1 P. N. Lenglet du Fresnoy, L'histoire justifide contre les romans (1735), p. 24; cf. his 
Methode pour etudier l’histoire (1713). 

* Histoire du peuple de Dieu (1728-58), vol. i, p. xxvii; cf. La Baume Desdossat’s 
Christiade (1753). 
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The religious interpretation of human history was not one that could 
easily be reconciled with the ideas of the eighteenth century. Perhaps 
influenced by the Leibnizian conception of universal continuity, the 
philosophes objected as much on historical as on scientific grounds to the 
theory of a catastrophic breach in the operation of the universal laws 
which controlled the destiny of the human race. They clung to an a priori 
belief in the existence of a single line of historical development. Though 
they were determined to dethrone the Hebrews from the central position 
attributed to them in sacred history, they still kept unconsciously to 
biblical modes of thought and assumed the necessity for a single point of 
origin for the progress of mankind. Instead of Palestine, with its deplor- 
able biblical associations, they placed the cradle of human history in 
Egypt. From Egypt civilisation passed to the Greeks and Romans, but 
with the victory of the Modems in their contest with the Ancients there 
was no longer any temptation to regard the classical world as the peak of 
human achievement. The regrettable dominance of religious ideas in the 
Middle Ages, it is true, rather spoilt the picture of steady, uninterrupted 
progress. Only Turgot, interested in medieval technical developments, 
ventured to qualify the general condemnation. But after the ages of 
Gothic darkness the human mind took up again the torch of progress, 
which was to bum ever more brightly until it came to full illumination in 
the siecle des lumieres. 

Except by Turgot, the historical philosophy of the Encyclopedistes was 
never developed beyond a rather rudimentary collection of vague general 
notions, until it culminated at the end of the century in Condorcet’s theory 
of universal progress. There was, however, one profounder historical 
philosopher living at the time. The school of Naples, which contributed a 
series of notable thinkers to the eighteenth century, produced one of the 
greatest of all in Giambattista Vico, the first edition of whose Principi 
d'una Scienza Nuova was published in 1725. Vico is one of those thinkers 
whose greatness is such that it cannot be summed up in any brief 
account. Besides, he is a chronological error who does not belong to his 
own century. The Neapolitan jurist Gravina, who died in 1718, in his 
historical treatment of jurisprudence may be regarded as a predecessor 
of Vico, who was influenced also by Grotius’ dream of a universal ius 
gentium, but essentially he stands alone. His ancestry is to be found, if 
anywhere, in Platonic thought, and especially in the Platonists of the 
Renaissance. His starting point, like that of Locke and Hume, is opposi- 
tion to Descartes, but it leads him in a contrary direction from theirs. He 
asks the questions that his generation was asking; the Scienza Nuova is a 
theory of the mind, a history of humanity and a social science. But his 
answers could hardly be more different from those given by his contem- 
poraries. Although an attempt has been made to present Vico as essentially 
a conservative and Catholic thinker, and though he calls himself defensor 
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ecclesiae, he is fundamentally divorced from orthodox thought, for his 
God is one who is immanent in man, operating through natural causes 
and not transcendent. His New Science is essentially a philosophy of 
history, but not in any sense which the Enlightenment could apprehend. 
Vico, in the words of Croce, was ‘ neither more nor less than the nineteenth 
century in germ’. 1 There is no evidence that anyone in his own generation, 
and few if any in his own century, understood more than isolated frag- 
ments of his thought. 

The eighteenth century, then, was the age of science and history, the 
age of the triumph of the empirical fact. Let us not underestimate the 
importance of the victory that this involved for the human mind, even if 
it was won over its own theoretical genius. Men were now, in all fields, 
observing rather than imagining. But the human mind cannot live on 
facts alone. A study of the writings of the Enlightenment on the social 
sciences and history soon reveals, behind the apparent determination to 
seize on objective facts and base the argument on these alone, the existence 
of theoretical presuppositions. These were not, of course, philosophical 
or religious. Where we find the a priori element hidden at the heart of 
empiricism is in the conception of human nature. For the basis of the 
ideas of the eighteenth century it is necessary to look at its psychological 
theories. The philosophes would not have admitted that their pyschological 
theories were other than scientific. They assumed that the laws of individual 
psychology were also those that operated in the progress of civilisation — 
the proposition on which d’Alembert’s Discours preliminaire to the Encyclo- 
pedic was founded — and that these laws had been revealed in Locke’s 
Essay concerning Humane Understanding. Locke’s belief that all our ideas 
are the product of sensation dominated eighteenth-century psychological 
theory as completely as the Newtonian theory of gravitation dominated 
its physics. Its most authoritative exposition was the Abbe Condillac’s 
Traits sur les sensations (1754) with its famous analogy of a statue, 
organised within like a man but encased in marble, which as it is gradually 
given senses so develops the powers of its mind. The principle of the 
sensational psychology was the belief that, in the words of Helvetius, 
‘Everything in man can be reduced to sensation.’ 2 It went even beyond 
Locke, for where he had attributed to the mind an ill-defined power of 
reflection, his eighteenth-century disciples explained the development 
of all complex ideas out of simple ones by the automatic process of 
association. 

From the sensational psychology to a fully developed theory of 
materialism was only a short step. The possibility of taking that step had 
already been envisaged in Locke’s discussion with Stillingfleet concerning 
whether a material being could think, which was continued in the debate 

1 Croce, The Philosophy of Giambattista Vico, trans. B. G. Collingwood (1910), ch. xx. 

* Helvetius, Del'esprit (1758), Discours I, ch. 1 ( CEuvres completes, 1795, vol. 1, p. 135). 
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between Clarke and Leibniz. Voltaire had cautiously suggested in his 
Lettres philosophiques that perhaps thought might be a function of matter. 
Later, when he wrote the article Ame in the Dictionnaire philosophique, his 
mockery suggests that he did not regard at least the problem as a very 
material one. The controversy became involved with that over the ame des 
betes. Descartes had pronounced animals mere automata without sensa- 
tion. The sceptics of the eighteenth century seized on the opposite idea 
that animals had souls — or at least minds — like men, as a weapon in their 
war against religion. ‘That the ame des betes is a proof that matter can 
acquire the faculty of thought’, so d’Argens headed one of his chapters. 
It followed that, if there were no fundamental difference between men and 
animals, if the soul were not an independent entity added by divine 
creation to a mechanical universe, then the Cartesian dualism which had 
been accepted by the Jesuits in the eighteenth century and made into the 
basis of Christian apologetics was wholly undermined. By the middle of 
the century the bolder spirits had followed the Cure Meslier and the 
marquis d’Argens in proclaiming a completely materialist doctrine. David 
Hartley, an English prophet of determinism and universal happiness, best 
known for his development of the psychological theory of association, 
reconciled materialism with deism in his Observation on Man in 1749 by 
arguing that God had endowed matter with the capacity for thought. La 
Mettrie saw no necessity for introducing God into the argument. Form 
and motion, he said, are the essence of matter: it has the capacity for 
sensation in itself, and therefore for thought. 

The sensational psychology, whether pushed openly to the extreme of 
materialism or not, made rapid progress in France. When a systematic 
statement of it appeared with Helvetius’ De V esprit in 1758, Diderot could 
write, ‘Ten years earlier this work would have been quite new; but today 
the spirit of philosophy has made such progress that there is little that is 
new to be found in it.’ 1 The attempt of the philosophes to reduce the 
human mind to a mere arrangement of sense-impressions may strike us as 
crude and even unscientific. The profounder thought of Hume penetrated 
beyond the simple dogmatism of the French materialists. ‘That which we 
call a mind ’, he said, ‘is nothing but a heap or collection of different 
perceptions, united together by certain relations, and supposed, though 
falsely, to be endowed with a perfect simplicity and inentity.’ 2 But Hume’s 
treatise, in his own words, ‘fell dead-bom from the press’. The dogmatic 
thinkers of the eighteenth century were not prepared for such an un- 
comfortable extension of the sceptical spirit. The importance of their 
psychological theory did not lie in its scientific value but in the practical 
corollaries that were drawn from it in the field of society and maurs. 

1 Diderot, Reflexions sur le livre de V esprit par M. Helvetius {CEuvres completes, 1875-7, 
vol. 11, p. 273). 

2 Treatise on Human Nature, bk 1, part iv, § 2. 
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Here also Locke had anticipated the philosophes. His pleasure-pain 
analysis of the motives of human action, associated with rationalism, 
individualism, and the bias towards materialism, made possible the 
development of an advanced form of hedonistic thought. Self-love became 
the chief of virtues. Luxe , denounced by preachers and theologians since 
the commencement of the Christian era, was held up for admiration, as in 
Voltaire’s Mondain — 

J’aime le luxe et meme la mollesse, 

Tous les plaisirs, les arts de toute espece. 

La proprete, le gout, les ornements : 

Tout honnete homme a de tels sentiments. 1 

Nature made even our vices serve good ends. It could, in the words of 
Pope, ‘Build on wants, and on defects of mind, The joy, the peace, the 
glory of mankind’. 1 ‘Private Vices, Public Benefits’, declared the sub- 
title to the much admired Fable of the Bees , 3 in which, like Voltaire, Pope, 
Saint-Lambert and many others, Mandeville put the hedonistic morality 
into verse. The English politician Soame Jenyns sums up the prevailing 
hedonism in its ultimate form: 

To say truth, Happiness is the only thing of real value in existence; neither riches, 
nor power, nor wisdom, nor learning, nor strength, nor beauty, nor virtue, nor 
religion, nor even life itself, being of any importance but as they contribute to its 
production. All these are in themselves neither Good nor Evil; Happiness alone is 
their great end, and they desirable only as they tend to promote it. 4 

Finally, it must be emphasised that the pleasures in the hedonistic scale 
were primarily physical. Toussaint and Duclos, recognised and popular 
moralists, expressed in moderate language the view put more crudely by 
La Mettrie and Morelly, that obedience to the passions was the basis of 
morality. 

The hedonist psychology effected a drastic reorientation in moral ideas. 
It deprived revealed religion of any relevance to moral truth and by its 
denial of innate ideas opened the door to the questioning of all traditional 
morals. ‘There is no moral idea which is innate,’ declared Diderot, ‘and 
the knowledge of good and evil derives, like all other knowledge, from 
our bodily faculties. ’ 5 A whole library of eighteenth-century works up- 
holding happiness, bonheur or utility as the criterion of morality could be 
collected. Utilitarianism was the science not only of the moralist but also 
of the legislator. All laws, declared Helvdtius, must be related to the 

1 Voltaire, Le Mondain (1736) ( CEuvres , vol. x, pp. 83-4). 

1 Pope, Essay on Man, 11. 

* Mandeville, The Grumbling Hive: or. Knaves Turn'd Honest (1705); The Fable of the 
Bees: or. Private Vices Publick Benefits, Part 1 (1714); revised and enlarged many times 
subsequently. 

4 Soame Jenyns, A Free Enquiry into the Nature and Origin of Evil (1757), p. 46. 

1 Diderot, Suite de I’apoiogie de I’abbe de Prades (1752) ( CEuvres , vol. 1, p. 470). 
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single principle of public utility, ‘a principle which includes the whole of 
morals and legislation’. 1 

Individualist and rationalist utilitarianism, however, represents only 
one side of eighteenth-century moral theory, and it did not answer every 
question. Above all it left unsolved the problem of the reconciliation of 
individual hedonism with the interests of society. The dilemma could 
be evaded, as in the Essay on Man or the Fable of the Bees, by assuming 
that it did not exist. It could be treated more seriously by postulating 
the existence in the human mind of a spirit of humanity, or bienfaisance, 
to use a word invented by Saint-Pierre. The most selfish of doctrines con- 
cerning human nature became in this way the foster-mother of benevolence 
and humanitarianism. For an age with such a reputation for immorality, 
the eighteenth century exhibited a remarkable obsession with ethical 
questions. The moralising tone and glorification of bourgeois virtues 
which appeared in England with Addison and Steele spread subsequently 
to France. Even Gil Bias and Tom Jones were to decide, though not until 
the last pages of their respective histories, to settle down to middle-class 
morality, and Pamela in the defence of her virtue was found more alluring 
than any other heroine in the loss of hers. The source of this social and 
moralistic form of utilitarianism is to be found particularly in Shaftes- 
bury’s Characteristics of Men, Manners, Opinions, Times (1711), wherein 
interest and virtue were reconciled and universal harmony established by 
the postulate of a moral sense. For Shaftesbury this moral sense was a 
rational faculty, but Hume carried the argument, as he did others, a stage 
further than his contemporaries. ‘The approbation of moral qualities most 
certainly is not derived from reason, or any comparison of ideas,’ he 
wrote, ‘ but proceeds entirely from a moral taste. ’ 2 Francis Hutcheson, in 
his System of Moral Philosophy (1755), attempted to combine Shaftes- 
bury’s moral sense with the assertion of an objective standard of public 
utility. Adam Smith, on the other hand, writing his Theory of Moral 
Sentiments in 1759, took the innate moral sense, which he termed sym- 
pathy, as itself the standard of morality, and thus reduced utility to a 
subordinate position, which was equivalent to solving the problem of 
social ethics by an evocation of the natural goodness of man — a faith 
which was to receive its fullest expression in Rousseau. 

A contrary trend in moral theory — though this is not to say that the 
existence of the contradiction was generally appreciated — developed 
largely from Bayle, for whom morality was the law of reason, and there- 
fore opposed to the passions. His view was very much that expressed by 
Pope, ‘Two principles in human nature reign; Self-love, to urge, and 
reason, to restrain.’ 3 On this basis, however, it was clear that some 

1 De Vesprit, Discours 11, ch. xvn (CEuvres, vol. 11, p. 323). 

a Treatise on Human Nature, book 111, Part iii, § 1. 

8 Essay on Man, 11. 
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reinforcement for reason might have to be provided by the social order 
and public law, which raised the problem of discovering the appropriate 
moral laws to be enforced by society. As they had rejected theological 
teaching and innate moral ideas, the philosophes could only hope to dis- 
cover a basis for these in the nature of man and his circumstances. Since 
institutions were regarded as of human and not of divine origin, the 
necessity for an experimental and inductive science of morals seemed to 
follow. Montesquieu’s attempt to establish what might be called a 
sociological morality has already been referred to. He took the essential 
first step in the declaration, ‘ It is not Fortune that governs the world ; that 

is proved in the history of the Romans There are general causes, either 

moral or physical, which operate In a word, the dominant trend carries 

with it all particular incidents .’ 1 Where Voltaire saw a concatenation of 
little causes changing the destiny of man, Montesquieu looked beyond 
these to the great forces operating in the life of society, which he tried to 
grasp in general causes or laws. But his scientific analysis and his search 
for an objective social morality conflict with rather than complement one 
another. The final trend of his thought was towards the justification of 
whatever customs existed in any country. ‘To recall men to ancient 
maxims is ordinarily to bring them back to virtue .’ 2 The men of the 
Enlightenment more often reached the opposite conclusion, but in their 
search for the laws of human nature and the moral foundations of society 
it cannot be said that they achieved great theoretical success. Yet as their 
interests were above all practical, it was appropriate that the fruits of their 
efforts should grow on the tree of practice. Out of the soil they tilled 
sprang the humanitarian movement and all the reforms in law and society 
that it brought with it. 

The Enlightenment was more interested in moral and social than in 
specifically political problems. In political thinking, indeed, the first 
half of the eighteenth century was an interlude between the age of Hobbes, 
Grotius and Locke, and that of Rousseau and Burke, and was marked 
by no thinkers of comparable stature. Generalisation about the political 
thinking of the period is difficult, for each country followed its own 
traditions. In England Locke, in Germany Grotius and Pufendorf, and in 
France the rival traditions of the absolute monarchy and the Fronde, were 
dominant. 

While English and French political thinking was moving on to more 
positive and utilitarian ideas on government, in Germany the natural 
law school of thought continued to flourish. The most prolific and highly 
esteemed of the successors of Pufendorf and Leibniz was Christian Wolff, 
who aimed to reduce all knowledge to a system, and for the first half of 

1 Montesquieu, Considerations sur les causes de la grandeur des Romains et de leur 
decadence (1734), ch. xviii ( CEuvres , 1822, vol. 11, pp. 307-8). 

2 Montesquieu, De I'esprit des lois, v. 7 (CEuvres, vol. n, p. 228). 
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the eighteenth century produced an average of over one book a year. Not 
an original thinker, Wolff drew his ideas from Leibniz and from the 
English and French thinkers of the previous century. His thought was an 
amalgam of rationalist and utilitarian ideas with those of positive religion, 
set in a framework of Natural Law. In politics, with equal inconsistency, 
he combined an advance towards the idea of popular sovereignty with a 
retreat in the direction of upholding the duty of total submission to the 
ruler. His ideas illustrate the manner in which the Enlightenment entered 
Germany and was purged of all its more significant political and social 
ingredients on the way. Christian Thomasius (1655-1728), also a follower 
of Pufendorf, was another light in the same now rather obscure galaxy. 

Outside Germany the school of Natural Law jurists was represented by 
the Neapolitan Gianvincenzo Gravina, the Dane Martin Hubner, in 
France by Barbeyrac and A. Y. Goguet, and by the Genevese J.-J. Bur- 
lamaqui. Barbeyrac and Burlamaqui deserve rather more than a passing 
mention, for they represent a significant development beyond the ideas of 
the Natural Law jurists of the previous century. Barbeyrac is often 
regarded as the mere translator of Grotius and Pufendorf, but in his notes 
he reveals himself as a disciple of Locke and an admirer of the English 
Constitution. In opposition to Grotius and Pufendorf, he maintains 
the right of disobedience to the sovereign on moral grounds and the 
possibility of the divisibility of sovereignty. Burlamaqui’s model is the 
Constitution of his native city of Geneva — a mixed government in which 
aristocracy is tempered by democracy, and power limited by being 
divided, as well as by the existence of fundamental laws. Barbeyrac, 
Burlamaqui, and with them the international lawyer Vattel, break away 
from the absolutism of Grotius and Pufendorf, largely under the influence 
of Locke. For them not only does the sovereign hold power on condition 
of governing in the interest of the people, but if that power is abused the 
people have the right of resistance. This last stage in the development of 
the school of Natural Law represents the culmination of the theoretical 
struggle against the twin doctrines of Divine Right and Absolutism. It was, 
perhaps, not so much significant in itself as because it provided the 
intellectual soil out of which the democratic movements of the latter 
part of the century were to grow. These writers were also the immediate 
precursors of the political theory of Rousseau, which in the light of 
their writings seems much more a logical development of the school of 
Natural Law and much less a completely new creation than has been 
supposed. 

The new wave of political ideas, however, was only to acquire practical 
significance at a much later date, and meanwhile utilitarianism was under- 
mining the hold of the Natural Law jurists outside Germany. Their ideas 
only regained contemporary significance when they returned to the field in 
which they had achieved their greatest triumph in the previous century 
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with Grotius. In the development of international law the great figure of 
the period was the Swiss Vattel. Apart from Vattel, who as a practical 
diplomat tried to link his theories with actual practice, the Natural Law 
school had lost touch with reality. The conclusions of the German jurists 
on questions of practical politics were similar to those of the cameralists, 
whose writings helped to provide a theoretical justification for benevolent 
despotism. Older constitutional ideas of the rights of the Estates and of 
the people, which still survived in some of the German States early in 
the eighteenth century, were undermined and destroyed both by practical 
developments and by juristic condemnation of the division of power. 

In England and France opinion was moving in the opposite direction. 
English political thought, it is true, hardly advanced beyond Locke, though 
the framework of Natural Law and contract was gradually dropped. 
Francis Hutcheson clung to the traditional ideas, but Hume abandoned 
the contractual theory: we obey government, he held, not because of any 
hypothetical contractual promise but because otherwise society could 
not continue to exist. The only other theoretical development worthy of 
remark in the reigns of the first two Georges was the forsaking of the 
principle of Divine Right by the Tories themselves. Bolingbroke pro- 
claimed that ‘a divine right to govern ill, is an absurdity’, 1 and Hume 
echoed the same verdict. 

In France the absolute monarchy reached its apogee in the reign of 
Louis XIV. A Jacobite disciple of Fenelon, A. M. Ramsay, in his Essai 
sur le gouvernement civil (1719), is one of the last notable advocates of 
Divine Right. The last phase of the Grand Monarch’s reign had witnessed 
the beginning of an aristocratic reaction, associated with the names of 
Fenelon, Boulainvilliers and Saint-Simon ; but the philosophes themselves 
had no alternative to suggest to monarchy, nor indeed did they really 
want one. The combination of advanced anti-clerical opinions with 
moderate and even conservative political ones is characteristic of the 
Enlightenment. On the whole the Encyclopedistes were little interested in 
politics. The one section of opinion in eighteenth-century France which 
was really politically minded was the small but powerful corporation of 
the parlements, inheriting the tradition of the Fronde and proclaiming the 
doctrine of a fundamental law upheld by the intermediate bodies in the 
State, that is by themselves. 

The great transformation in the political atmosphere in France which 
occurred during the eighteenth century was not the result of conscious 
political theorising but of a combination of many different causes operat- 
ing on a governmental structure which was unequal to new demands. 
Among these causes one of the most important in the earlier part of the 
century was the example of England. The prestige accruing to England 
from its successful Revolution of 1688, its defeat of Louis XIV and its 

1 Bolingbroke, On the Idea of a Patriot King (1738) ( Works, 1841, vol. n, p. 379). 
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scientific progress turned the eyes of Frenchmen across the Channel. 
Refugee Huguenots like Rapin-Thoyras and Abel Boyer prepared the 
ground for Voltaire’s Lettres philosophiques and for Montesquieu. Montes- 
quieu’s De /’ esprit des lois has already been discussed as a sociological 
treatise. It was also the one great political classic of the first half of the 
eighteenth century. Montesquieu’s achievement was to sum up, at a critical 
stage in the development of European thought, the tradition of power 
checking power and authority limiting authority. It was a tradition which 
had its roots deep in the past, but one which needed restatement in the age 
of enlightened despotism. To enshrine in a single book the basic ideas of 
liberty and law was a great historic achievement. De l' esprit des lois is far 
from being a perfect book. Its later chapters contain much mere academic 
magpie-collecting of insignificant facts. But where Montesquieu has 
something of significance to say he says it greatly. The lapidary conciseness 
of his style at its best made it a fitting medium for the expression in 
memorable form of great political truths ; and not the least of his virtues 
was his ever-present sense of the importance of moderation. ‘Political 
liberty is only found in moderate governments.’ 1 ‘The excess even of 
reason is not always desirable.’* He was a systematiser who was not 
the victim of his own system, a theorist who knew the limitations of 
theory. 

In the second half of the century the English model was to lose much 
of its attractiveness in France, except for sections of the noblesse. A more 
permanent influence was that of the classics, which stimulated the literary 
cult of a vaguely republican ideal. Rhetorical exercises on the republican 
virtues of Rome and Sparta and the vices of the emperors seen through the 
eyes of Tacitus were commonplace. Montesquieu himself derived his 
ideas partly from classical sources, especially his definition of ‘virtue’, 
which itself became classical. ‘ What I call virtue in the republic is the love 
of the patrie, that is to say the love of equality. ’* Such a definition was an 
implied criticism of existing institutions and at least a theoretical justifica- 
tion of republicanism, the antithesis to which, however, was despotism, not 
monarchy. As de Jaucourt wrote in the Encyclopidie, ‘There is no patrie 
under the yoke of despotism.’ Although they were careful to draw a 
distinction between a monarchy such as existed in France and despotism, 
the denunciation of despotism, allied with the undermining of the religious 
basis of society, was dangerous to a divine-right monarchy. Even a 
former minister like d’Argenson could write, in 1747, 

Will anyone dare to propose an advance in the direction of republican government? 
I see no aptitude in the people for it. The nobility, the great lords, the tribunals, 

1 De V esprit des lois, XI, 4 ( (Euvres , vol. in, p. 6). 

* Ibid, xi, 6 ( (Euvres , vol. hi, p. 28). 

* Avertissement, ed. of 1749 {(Euvres, vol. n, p. 3). The article ‘R6publique\ contributed 
to the Encyclopedte by de Jaucourt, is derived almost entirely from Montesquieu. 
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accustomed as they are to servitude, have never turned their thoughts toward it, 
and have no inclinations of that kind. Still, these ideas are coming, and a habit is 
readily formed among the French. 1 

However, only in the conflict between the parlements and the Crown did 
there appear as yet any serious clash of power. In Europe, outside France, 
even such theoretical and implicit rather than explicit questioning of the 
political order is hardly to be found. 

The main trend of thought on economic matters was equally moderate 
and cautious and went to strengthen the tendencies making for an in- 
creased emphasis on individual property rights. The continuance of the 
controversy over the legitimacy of usury showed that in France economic 
thinking was still largely a branch of morals. There was less speculation in 
England on this question. Locke’s theory was interpreted in terms of a 
general justification of the property system, though a cautious qualification 
was suggested by Francis Hutcheson, who held, ‘ That property, and that 
chiefly in lands, is the natural foundation upon which power must rest ; 
though it gives not any just right to power and Robert Wallace, who 
saw in the establishment of property ‘ one great source, not only of those 
calamities, but of those vices, which have been so sensibly felt, and so 
largely complained of in every age’. 8 On the other hand, Thomas Ruther- 
ford, in his Institutes of Natural Law (1754), challenged Locke’s theory of 
the origin of all property rights in labour, and laid great stress on the rights 
of prescription ; while Hume, who provided a connecting link from Harring- 
ton and Locke to Burke, further strengthened the conception of property 
rights by rejecting the rationalist explanation. ‘If it often happens’, he 
wrote, ‘that the title of first possession becomes obscure through time, 
and that it is impossible to determine many controversies which may arise 
concerning it; in that case, long possession or prescription naturally takes 
its place, and gives a person a sufficient property in anything he enjoys. ’* 

French speculation on economic questions was more adventurous, 
though in the earlier part of the century equalitarian ideas were mani- 
fested only in the shape of Utopian fancies, such as appeared in Fenelon’s 
Telemaque, Montesquieu’s history of the Troglodytes, or in accounts of 
imaginary voyages. Narratives by genuine travellers and missionaries 
encouraged a tendency to provide such Utopias with a local habitat in the 
South Seas or other remote paradise. Sometimes, as in Gay’s Polly, the 
Utopian state of nature was a literary gesture ; sometimes, as in Diderot’s 
Supplement au voyage de Bougainville, written in 1772, it was crudely 

1 D’Argenson, Journal, ed. Rathery, 27 December 1747 (vol. v, p. 142) and June 1754 
(vol. vni, p. 315). 

1 F. Hutcheson, System of Moral Philosophy (1755), vol. n, p. 245. 

* R. Wallace, Various Prospects of Mankind, Nature and Providence (1761), p. 109. He 
provides an answer to his own arguments, however, in terms of the effect of population 
pressure later to be used by Malthus (ibid. pp. 114-25). 

4 Hume, Treatise on Human Nature, book in. Part ii, §3. 
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amoralistic; sometimes, as in Rousseau, it was an idealisation of the 
simple life of the countryside, free from the corruption of great cities. But 
whatever form it took, ‘back to nature’ was always an implied criticism of 
existing society. It is rarely to be equated with mere primitivism and 
especially not in Rousseau. 

One or two French writers, even in the earlier part of the century, went 
beyond this literary cult of nature. The Cure Meslier’s Testament has 
achieved fame among the clandestine literature of the first half of the 
century as the only manuscript which to the attack on religion added a 
violent criticism of the social and political order. In 1755 Morelly’s Code 
de la Nature expounded the ideal of community of property, but though 
he doubtless meant it in earnest there is no evidence that anyone else took 
his views seriously. The eighteenth century was used to the expression of 
similar ideas in the writings of the classics. The virtues of Plato’s Republic, 
of Solon, Lycurgus, and the Gracchi, were a literary commonplace which 
meant even less than the similar echoes of classical republicanism until 
Rousseau by his literary genius put the emotional force of moral in- 
dignation behind what had been for the most part a mere literary fashion 
or an exhibition of eccentricity. At the same time, it would be an exag- 
geration to attribute even to Rousseau’s Discours de Vinegalite anything 
more than a literary influence at the time when it was written. 

The social and political criticism which was latent in the ideas inherited 
from the seventeenth century did not cut very deep into the prevailing 
optimism of the Enlightenment. Archbishop King’s proof of the necessity 
of evil in a world of imperfection amounted to little more than a rather 
shallow justification of things as they are. The optimistic spirit obtained a 
wide diffusion in the memorable verse of Pope, and orthodox religious 
writers in all countries tried unsuccessfully to refute the equally mellifluous 
doctrines and poetry of the Essay on Man. Pope’s optimism found a 
disciple in the young Voltaire. ‘ I dare to take the side of humanity against 
this sublime misanthrope’, 1 he wrote in a fragment on Pascal; though the 
mere fact that he thought Pascal worthy of refutation was significant. The 
earthquake at Lisbon in 1755, followed by the bloodshed of the Seven 
Years War, shook Voltaire out of an already tenuous attachment to 
optimism. The next year he wrote his poem on Le disastre de Lisbonne, 
and in 1759, with Candide, the full stream of his bitterness and disillusion- 
ment was turned, by way of Doctor Pangloss, on the 4 best of possible 
worlds’ theory of Leibniz and his disciple Christian Wolff. “‘What is 
optimism?” asked Cacambo. “ Alas, ” said Candide, “it is the mania for 
pretending that all is well when all is ill.” ’ Men, Voltaire came to believe, 
are mostly wicked and stupid : the only reasonable verdict on all the evil of 

1 Remarques sur les pensees de Pascal (1728) (CEuvres, vol. xxii, p. 28). Even in Zadig, 
1747-8, where Voltaire sees men as ‘insects devouring one another on a little heap of mud’, 
his conclusion is not truly pessimistic. 
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this world is that we cannot understand the reason for it, and it is best not 
to try. Almost alone of his generation Voltaire looked into the tragic 
depths. Not quite alone perhaps : though their adventures are more of the 
mind than of the body, and are narrated in a more urbane and contem- 
plative fashion, the conclusion reached by Dr Johnson’s Rasselas and his 
fellow travellers — ‘ Of these wishes that they had formed they well know 
that none could be obtained ’ — and their final return to the place whence 
they had set out, teach a lesson not very different from that drawn at the 
end of Candide. Voltaire’s real greatness lay in the fact that he was so much 
more than the mere mocking Pococurante of Carlyle’s foolish caricature. 
He saw that behind Leibnizian optimism there was a tacit justification of the 
existence of evil; and the conclusion of his pessimism was not resignation, 
but rather the need to concentrate on dealing with local and particular ills 
in the hope of diminishing the sum of universal evil. In his belief in the 
possibility of practical reform he still remained one with the optimistic 
spirit of his age. 

The precursor and prototype of an age of reformers was the abbe de 
Saint-Pierre, member of the club de V Entresol, deist and utilitarian, who 
held that social ills were the result of ignorance or prejudice, and that 
with the elimination of these a continuous progress towards increasing 
happiness lay before man. His innumerable projects, ranging from the 
famous plan for perpetual peace, through schemes to improve education, 
suppress the Barbary pirates, make books and sermons more useful, reform 
spelling, diminish the number of law-suits, and construct roads which 
would be serviceable in winter, down to his favourite scheme for an 
improved arm-chair, may seem pathetic illusions, though many of them 
are now accomplished facts; but by way of Saint-Pierre, though it 
mocked at him, the eighteenth century was to come to Bentham, whose 
ideas France was more prepared to recognise in theory, though England 
more ready to apply in practice. So we arrive at that idea of the progress 
of mankind which was the formal expression of the optimism of the 
Enlightenment. Perfection, wrote Formey, is that state of harmony in 
which we are led by nature and by the ‘ law written in our own hearts ’. 
In its ultimate form of perfectibility the idea of progress was only to reach 
full bloom with Condorcet in the shadow of the guillotine. 

There is one important problem that has so far not been discussed in 
this chapter. The significance for the development of European thought 
of the ideas of the Enlightenment cannot be doubted, but by what means 
and to what extent were they diffused? The initial impetus in most respects 
came from England, where the stage of popularisation had already been 
reached by the end of the seventeenth century, but the true home of the 
Enlightenment was to be France. The new ideas were diffused in France by 

1 J. H. S. Formey, ‘Essai sur la Perfection’, in Melanges philosophiques (1754), voL n, 
pp. 105-6. 
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various agencies, and first by word of mouth, in salons such as those of 
Mme de Lambert, Mme de Tencin, Mme du Deffand, Mme Geoffrin and 
Mile de l’Espinasse; or again in meetings such as those of the club de 
V Entresol, which, after its discussions had acquired some notoriety, was 
brought to an end by Fleury in 1731. Another centre of discussion was 
the group of sceptics round the comte de Boulainvilliers, which met in the 
houses of d’Argenson or of the due de Noailles, or at the Academie des 
Inscriptions, of which one of its members, Mirabaud, was perpetual 
secretary. This was one of the sources of the clandestine literature, the 
diffusion of which had already begun before the death of Louis XIV, 
which reached its height between 1710 and 1740, declined as the censor- 
ship became milder after 1740, and practically came to an end after 1750 
when the effective censorship of published works broke down. Though 
Paris was the home of the Enlightenment, in the French provinces literary 
academies were rapidly springing up. There were about twenty before 
1748, and some forty by 1770. Their members came at first almost ex- 
clusively from the privileged orders, and in the earlier part of the century 
the exercises which they encouraged were mainly literary and strictly 
orthodox in tendency. From the middle of the century, however, scientific 
interests increased and bourgeois entered their ranks. Between 1725 and 
1730, also, the first lodges of Freemasons were founded in France by 
refugee Jacobites. Freemasonry became popular among the aristocracy 
and easily survived the mild efforts at repression by Church and State. 
Though their activities were social rather than intellectual, the Masonic 
lodges provided an environment in which vaguely deistic and philan- 
thropic ideas could grow. 

The spread of the new ideas can also be traced in the journals, which 
were increasing in numbers and changing their character during this 
period. Desfontaines, in his Nouvelles litteraires founded in 1721, 
developed a new genre, the literary review aiming by comptes-rendus to 
keep its readers abreast of the latest developments in literature and thought. 
The older Mercure de France and the Jesuit Journal de Trevoux followed 
more cautiously along the new lines. The important change, in this as in 
every field, comes about 1750, after which many new journals appear with 
a less strictly orthodox bias. Another medium for the diffusion of ideas 
was the scientific dictionaries and more general encyclopaedias, such as 
had appeared in English, German and Italian even before the more famous 
French Encyclopedic. After the publicity acquired as a result of the case 
of the Abbe Prades, the Encyclopedic was seen as a compendium of the new 
ideas, and its contributors regarded, as indeed they saw themselves, as 
the propagandists of a new faith. 

From France the new ideas gradually spread to the rest of Europe. It 
was a cosmopolitan age and Paris was only the greatest of the centres of an 
international culture. Foreigners, above all from the German-speaking 
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countries, continued to come to the great Dutch universities, and 
J. Leclerc’s Gazette de Hollande carried news of the world of learning to all 
Europe. Gottsched has been described as making Leipzig ‘a little Paris’. 
Hamburg formed the channel through which English ideas entered 
Germany direct. In Italy, literary societies of one kind or another existed 
in many cities and Scipione Maffei imitated the French reviews in his 
Giornale ( 1710-37 ), followed by the Osservazioni letterarie (1737-40), 
mainly scientific in its interests. Scientific academies, emulating the Royal 
Society at London, appeared at Berlin (1701), St Petersburg (1724), Upsala 
(1710), Stockholm (1739), and Copenhagen (1743). The despots of Prussia 
and Russia called to their courts men of science and letters from the West. 
Scientific activities appeared in Spain under the stimulus of the ministers 
of Ferdinand VI and Charles III. From Europe the Enlightenment spread 
to the English colonies in America and found one of its most characteristic 
and influential disciples in Benjamin Franklin. Paris, of course, remained 
the Mecca of the philosophes of all nations. Manuscript letters giving 
news of the French world of letters were circulated by the German baron 
Grimm from 1753, for the political hegemony that France had lost had 
been succeeded by an intellectual hegemony and French replaced Latin 
as the language of the world of letters and diplomacy. Frederick II, 
ordering in 1743 that the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences of Berlin 
should be published in French, gave as his reason that it was the universal 
language. 

Towards Paris flowed an unending stream of foreign visitors. Its salons 
were the university of Europe, for fashionable society provided the medium 
through which the ideas of the siecle des lumieres were spread. Schools 
and universities, at least during the earlier part of the century, remained 
wedded to older ways of thought. The philosophes, as disciples of Locke, 
were fully aware of the power of education, but their influence only affected 
traditional education slowly. The foundation of a new university at 
Gottingen in 1734, the reform of teaching at Halle under the influence 
of Christian Wolff, and rather later at Leipzig, the establishment of 
universities at St Petersburg (1747) and Moscow (1755), represent conquests 
for the new spirit. Across the Atlantic the foundation of an important 
group of colleges showed that academic learning was taking firm root in 
the New World. The older universities, however, were slipping back. 
Louvain was sterilised under Jesuit influence; nothing of note emerged 
from the University of Paris ; the universities of Italy and Spain were for 
the most part in complete decadence; and Oxford and Cambridge in the 
eighteenth century could hardly be described as centres of intellectual 
activity. 

The effort by the schools of Port-Royal to make the vernacular the 
principal medium of education in France came to an end under the 
persecution of Louis XIV. Rollin, in 1726, puts forward with patent 
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caution the suggestion that half-an-hour every day, or perhaps every other 
day, might be devoted to the study of the mother tongue, but even late in 
the eighteenth century French played very little part in formal education. 
Cartesianism was accepted in the teaching of the French Jesuit colleges 
about 1730 and together with scholasticism it presented a formidable 
barrier to the introduction of the ways of thought of the Enlightenment. 
In the Traitedes Etudes (1726-8) of Rollin, a former rector of the University 
of Paris, and in De ratione discendi et docendi (1711) by the Jesuit father 
Joseph de Jouvency, all the traditions of seventeenth-century education 
survive. True, in the 1750’s and 1760’s a new spirit was appearing, but 
just as the actual educational practice of our period belongs to an earlier 
age, so these new influences require to be studied when they begin to have 
some positive effects, in the following generation. Until 1762 the Jesuits 
dominated school education in France and theologians controlled the 
universities; and if this is true of France, how much more of the rest of 
Europe, except where the equally traditional influence of the jurists 
rivalled that of the theological faculties. In England the many dissenting 
academies provided an alternative to the traditional education controlled 
by the Anglican Church but they only became an influential factor in the 
second half of the eighteenth century. The chairs of experimental science 
and history founded at Oxford and Cambridge bear witness to the influence 
of the new spirit, but they had little effect in the general intellectual 
stagnation of public schools and universities, which is in part responsible 
for the common preference of the upper classes for private tutors for then- 
sons; a similar use of precepteurs prevailed in France. 

To obtain a balanced picture of the intellectual world of the time, as 
this glance at its educational systems reminds us, we must see the great, 
exciting and dangerous new developments against the background of a 
profoundly conservative intellectual environment. Religion was still the 
dominating influence over the minds of the vast majority. Devotional 
works formed the largest class of publications in all countries. A picture 
of the English reading public as devoted to the philosophical treatises of 
Hume, or of the literary output of France as monopolised by the philo sophes, 
would be completely misleading. Voltaire and the philo sophes may have 
lasted better, but at the time the Journal de Trivoux, the Annie Litteraire 
of Voltaire’s great enemy Freron, the anti-philosophical literature of such 
writers as Palissot, did not occupy the inferior place that they are now 
given in histories of thought and literature. Outside France the pre- 
ponderance of orthodox opinion was even greater. It is evident, of course, 
that religious apologists were increasingly on the defensive. In England 
Bishop Butler, who in his Analogy of Religion (1736) attempted to prove 
the case for religion from the facts of the moral experience of the individual, 
was perhaps the most successful among the critics of the deists. In France, 
the Jesuit Order, which had been the bulwark of the Church in the previous 
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century, showed itself less prepared to stand up against the attack of the 
infidels than against that of the Protestants. The Memoires de Trevoux do 
not betray any consciousness of the dangerous progress of infidelity before 
the middle of the century. Indeed, the emphasis of Jesuit teaching on the 
Redemption and a tendency to pass lightly over the idea of Original Sin 
provided an intellectual atmosphere in which optimistic and naturalistic 
views could flourish. The Cartesian dualism which the Jesuits had ac- 
cepted assisted them to draw a dividing line between natural law or reason 
and supernatural truth. It was thus possible to accept many of the new 
ideas as true in the world of nature while maintaining the existence of a 
parallel but quite separate world of grace. The trouble was that the scope 
of the former was constantly expanding at the expense of the latter. The 
weakness of the Jesuits was that they assumed the possibility of a com- 
promise between the spirit of the siecle des lumieres and the ideas of 
religion. Their apologetics might have been more effective if they could 
have transferred the debate back to their own ground, but although 
devotional works appeared in large numbers, mystical tendencies were at 
a discount in the French Church. Fenelon’s CEuvres spirituelles went 
through fifteen editions between 1716 and 1752, but he had few disciples. 
A more uncompromising attitude was to be found among the Jansenists, 
but despite the perseverance of the editors of the clandestine Nouvelles 
ecclesiastiques they did not succeed in giving permanence to the declining 
doctrines of Port-Royal. French Jansenism in the eighteenth century was 
a source of popular enthusiasm and political passion rather than of 
profound religious thought, though a more purely religious form was 
taken by the small Jansenist movement which developed in Italy. 

In the Protestant countries mystical tendencies were stronger. Law’s 
Serious Call (1728) rejected the claims of reason and proclaimed a 
universe ruled by a mysterious God, who spoke to men not through the 
traditions of a worldly Church, but through the profound intuitions of 
the human heart. A more popular emotional and subjective conception of 
religion was propagated by Wesley, himself influenced by the German 
mystics. The pietists of seventeenth-century Germany were followed by 
Count Nikolaus Ludwig von Zinzendorf, founder of the Moravian 
Brethren, and an emotional religiosity was represented by Johann Georg 
Hamann and in Klopstock’s poetry. Emanuel Swedenborg, after ex- 
periencing conversion in 1754, became the prophet of a new apocalyptic 
religion which found ardent disciples. Jonathan Edwards revived an 
austere and mystical Calvinism in America. None of these movements 
contributed to the history of ideas more than can be summed up in a few 
sentences, nor indeed did they intend to. They are of significance as 
evidence, even in the hey-day of lumieres, that this plateau of intellectualism 
was not likely to provide a permanent resting-place for the human 
mind. 
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The Enlightenment did not satisfy — of course it did not intend to 
satisfy — the religious emotion. It had equally little to say that would 
content the metaphysician. Duclos wrote a revealing phrase when he 
declared that he was not claiming to speak as ‘a subtle metaphysician’, 
but ‘as a philosopher, who only relies on reason, and only proceeds by 
reasoning’. 1 The fashionable philosophy in Britain was the common- 
sense teaching of Hutcheson and Reid. True, on the eve of the Age of 
Enlightenment two philosophers of a different kind — Leibniz and Berkeley 
— had been writing. For Leibniz reason had been something far different 
from the rationalism, or empiricism, of the Age of Reason. Berkeley, in 
the effort to escape from the rigorous necessitarianism of a mechanistic 
universe, came to the view that mind was the only reality. ‘All these 
bodies’, he wrote, ‘which compose the mighty frame of the world have 
not any substance without a mind — their being is to be perceived, or 
known. ’ 2 The American Samuel Johnson was the one important follower 
of Berkeleyan idealism, though Jonathan Edwards reached for himself a 
doctrine of idealism which parallels the views of Berkeley. 

Berkeley’s philosophy took its place on the road leading away from 
Locke; but it was a road which bifurcated in two directions: one branch 
was to lead to Kant, and the other more directly to Hume. The conclusion 
that Hume drew from the sensational psychology was that we can only 
know the appearances of things; the chain of causation by which we link 
together observed phenomena is a condition of the operation of our own 
minds and incapable of philosophic proof. But this is not the place to 
attempt a summary of the ideas of the one great philosopher of the period, 
nor is it necessary, for the thought of Berkeley and Hume aroused little 
echo in their own day. The Neapolitan Vico, as has been said, was not to 
be discovered even by small groups before the nineteenth century. What 
passed for philosophy in Germany was merely a kind of abstract juristic 
thought. Among the French philosophes we may single out Condillac as 
possessed of real philosophic understanding, and in a sense also Diderot, 
whose Lett res sur les Aveugles (1749) was at bottom as dangerous to the 
positivism of the philosophes as was the analysis of Hume; but there was 
no contemporary reaction to Diderot’s relativism or to the other brilliant 
anticipations in which his thought looks into the future. Most of his 
manuscripts, indeed, were only published long after his death. 

The rare philosophical thinkers, like the mystical writers, were at 
least a sign that the triumphs of the Enlightenment had not entirely 
eliminated other ways of thought. There were even more evident signs in 
the field of imaginative literature that the Age of Reason would be only of 
limited duration. A conflict was appearing in the hey-day of rationalism 

1 C. P. Duclos, Considerations sur les mocurs de ce sitcle (1750), ed. F. C. Green (1939), 
P- 49 - 

1 Berkeley, Essay towards a new theory of Vision (1709). 
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between sense and sensibility, which was to be fought out in terms of 
changing ideas of nature. Nature was the key to the thought of the 
eighteenth century, but it was a key which opened more than one door. 
Gradually, as the variety and apparent irrationality of the social pattern 
that human nature could evoke became increasingly known, nature became 
less clearly identifiable with reason. Knowledge of Eastern civilisations 
encouraged a cult of exoticism. The Thousand and One Nights had been 
translated into French early in the century. Egypt challenged the renown 
of Greece and Rome. Above all China haunted the imagination of the 
Enlightenment. The cult of primitivism became stronger when the travellers 
of the eighteenth century, like the missionaries of the previous century, 
brought back accounts of peaceful and unspoilt primitive peoples. Some- 
times more imaginative writers even brought back in fancy a sample 
savage and pictured the reactions of the simple and virtuous natural man 
to a corrupt and insincere civilisation. ‘Back to nature’ in fact came to 
mean something more than was suggested earlier in this chapter. It even 
conquered the orthodox theologians, for the Molinist theology of the 
Jesuits, so strongly opposed by the Augustinian Jansenists, taught that 
man was good by nature. Here were some of the sources on which 
Rousseau drew for the attack on the corruptions of society, in his two 
discourses. The bon sauvage was an accepted idea before he wrote, and the 
element in his thought was neither original nor consistently followed, but 
it was an ingredient in that potent compound of ideas which, presented 
through the medium of his literary genius, swept the rational eighteenth 
century off its feet and into the new and fathomless waters which were to 
drown the dry lands of reason. But with this we pass beyond the Enlighten- 
ment to the dawn of a new age in the intellectual history of Europe. 

Summarized baldly the picture of the Enlightenment is somehow not 
impressive. Still less is it if we remember that the light of the siecle des 
lumieres did not enlighten all the world, or even all the Western world, at 
once. Only a small educated minority was affected in any country. Round 
the centres where its rays had been cast, from Edinburgh to Naples, and 
from Paris to Konigsberg, there was a penumbra of shade and beyond 
that total darkness. In Italy, and even more in Spain, the new ideas only 
gained a slight and precarious foothold. Did the Aufklarung ever really 
become translated into German? What random shafts penetrated into the 
Byzantine dreams of Russia and the Slav world, just beginning to emerge 
from thraldom to Tatar and Turk? For all these limitations on its dif- 
fusion there are doubtless social and political causes, as well as explana- 
tions appertaining to the intellectual sphere. It is hardly an accident that 
the ideas of the Enlightenment spread and took root only where there 
were middle classes in the possession of appreciable economic and political 
liberties, and where the political and ecclesiastical machinery for the con- 
trol of thought had broken down or was in the process of breaking down. 
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The relation between such social conditions and the progress of ideas 
is, however, a highly speculative subject, and even the existence of such a 
relationship was hardly suspected at the time. A noble faith in reason 
closed the eyes of the men of the eighteenth century to the restricted scope 
and conditional nature of their triumphs. They failed to notice that even 
in the limited geographical area in which its influence was felt the En- 
lightenment was accompanied by the first signs of religious revival and by 
the rise of a sentimental literature in the early writings of the pre-Romantics. 
Yet for all its innate weaknesses, its limited scope and the rising challenge 
of a world which did not bow to its conception of reason or acknowledge 
its universal laws, the Enlightenment began a movement the impact of 
which on the history of the world it is difficult to overestimate. Its 
theoretical defects were compensated by its practical strength. The latter 
does not form the theme of this chapter. If it did, there would be a story to 
tell of the triumph of empiricism and the scientific spirit, of a great ethical 
advance and the rise of a humanitarian movement such as the world had 
never known, of the beginning of a progressive elimination of systems of 
organised cruelty in which the civilised upholders of law and religion had 
fought for the perpetuation of the barbarous tortures and superstitions. 
The philosophes, by the second half of the century, could be well content 
with the promise of positive achievements. They were equally content 
with their intellectual victory. ‘This century’, Voltaire wrote to Helvetius 
in 1760, ‘begins to see the triumph of reason.’ 1 He meant of the spirit of 
humanity and scientific empiricism, but he spoke too soon. The Enlighten- 
ment had still to win its greatest victories: two centuries later its work 
was still not completed. But forces it had not guessed at were already 
rising in its midst to challenge its belief and perhaps to make its very 
victory in the end look something like defeat. 

1 Voltaire, CEuvres, vol. xu, p. 41. 
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T he War of the Spanish Succession and the Peace of 1713 showed 
how negligible in the common political concerns of Europe the 
Papacy had become. In Sicily and Sardinia territories which the 
popes had long claimed as their fiefs were disposed of without reference to 
Rome. The Treaty of Utrecht registered a great increase in the power of 
Britain, head of the Protestant interest. Every growth in the strength of 
Prussia meant extra weight on the Protestant side. The extinction of the 
Spanish Habsburgs was in its political consequences unfavourable to the 
Holy See. The Most Catholic King, the Most Christian King, the Holy 
Roman Emperor, even the Most Faithful King of Portugal, decorated 
with this title only in 1748, seemed to have but cupboard love for their 
Church. They were all interested that no one should be made pope who 
might be too independent, or under hostile influence. 

In these circumstances, another Gregory VII, or another Innocent III, 
was hardly to be expected. Clement XI (1700-21) was ‘timorous and 
undecided’. 1 Innocent XIII (1721-4) owed his election partly to his great 
age, as the princes were determined that the long pontificate of Clement XI 
should not be repeated by another begun by a young man. Old, ill, and 
difficult of access, so far from emulating his thirteenth-century namesake, 
he maintained only a respectable level of diplomatic competence. The pious 
Orsini, the Dominican Benedict XIII (1724-30), was an austere and exact- 
ing ritualist, but administratively gullible and incompetent. Clement XII 
(1730-40), a Corsini, an experienced curial administrator and good 
with money, had first to undo much that Benedict XIII had done, whom 
he as a cardinal had steadily opposed ; or that Benedict XIII had permitted 
to be done, by corrupt favourites like the cardinal Coscia, who paid for 
his misdeeds until the next conclave with seven years in the Castel Sant’ 
Angelo. Unfortunately Clement XII was blind for most of his reign, and 
for much of it bedridden. Prospero Lambertini, Benedict XIV (1740-58), 
lively, witty, wise, and lovable, eminently learned, admired by Protestants, 
was thought by many to concede too much to the spirit of the times. 
Clement XIII (1758-69), the Venetian Carlo Rezonnico, according to 
Gibbon ‘ neither possessed the wit of his predecessor Lambertini, nor the 
virtues of his successor Ganganelli’. 2 The hostile Cordara, historian of 
the Jesuits whom the next Clement was so reluctantly to suppress, thought 
him lacking in confidence and weakened by indulgence. 

1 L. Pastor, History of the Popes (E.T.), vol. xxxiii, p. 534. 

1 Autobiography (World’s Classics edition), p. 159. 
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These pontiffs were faced with formidable problems. The Enlighten- 
ment promoted secular monarchy, but was hostile to monarchy in the 
Church. The popes were subject to terrible pressures from parties in the 
curia : the zelanti who were sticklers for ecclesiastical rights, the regalisti 
who were the agents of princes, and the men who worked for a reform on 
lines commonly designated Jansenist. Henry VIII of England could not 
altogether be forgotten. Thus the popes could hardly be more liberal 
than curial traditions would permit, or intransigent against princes. All 
they could do was to avoid compromising the claims of their see, whatever 
the concessions they had to make in practical politics. 

Louis XIV had in 1693 abandoned the Gallican principles of 1682, and 
so opened the way to an alliance with Rome. A fruit of this alliance was 
the bull Unigenitus, extorted out of a temporising Clement XI, expressed in 
terms agreed by the king’s Jesuit confessor Le Tellier, and promulgated on 
8 September 1713. It began the second phase of the Jansenist controversy. 
Unigenitus condemned a hundred and one propositions taken from the 
book of Pasquier Quesnel (1634-1719), Le nouveau testament en franfais 
avec des reflexions morales. The edition used was published at Paris in 
1699, with a text modified by Noailles, then bishop of Chalons, later 
archbishop of Paris. It was widely read in France, and well known in 
England. Clement XI had in 1708 already condemned the book, but this 
condemnation had not been received in France, because of unacceptable 
references to the Inquisition. 

The errors condemned concerned chiefly grace and nature, free will and 
moral discipline, and ecclesiastical authority. Quesnel was held to pro- 
pound errors that had been already condemned in the Augustinus of 
Jansen, bishop of Ypres (1585-1638). These were the doctrines of irresistible 
efficacious grace, and the irreversible predestination of individuals to heaven 
and hell, so set forth as to exclude any genuine co-operation of the human 
will, to undervalue the natural human virtues and the natural reason, and 
to involve a discipline of penance which was morbidly rigorous, and made 
the yoke of the gospel heavy and not light. Language in Quesnel’s book 
which appeared to define the Church as consisting of those predestined to 
salvation, known only to God, might be taken to destroy the visible Church 
and to make insignificant the authority of its pastors. The notion that 
Church authority resided first in the whole body, and should be exercised 
(particularly in excommunication) with general consent recalled the con- 
ciliarism of Jean Gerson. As expounded by Gerson’s seventeenth-century 
editor, the Paris syndic Edmond Richer, it was used to assert the claims of 
the presbyterate to consultation in government, and to a jurisdiction 
inherent in their orders independently of episcopal authority. The ninety- 
first proposition to be condemned touched on an old sore spot, in main- 
taining that fear of unjust excommunication should be no deterrent to 
duty. It seemed to be aimed in the interest of princes at a useful engine of 
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Church discipline. When Quesnel’s book treated as necessary things the 
reading of the scriptures in the vernacular by the laity, and their participa- 
tion with the priest in public worship as a common prayer, present customs 
seemed impugned, and present authority. Being written in biblical and 
patristic terms, the book excited the dislike of the Jesuits, great upholders 
of scholastic divinity, and of an infallibility, a universal ordinary juris- 
diction, and an indirect power in the see of Peter. 

Although the bull had been carefully drawn up so as to avoid offending 
Gallican susceptibilities, the Parlement of Paris registered it only with 
reservations. The assembly of the French clergy accepted it only in terms 
which implied that the bishops were co-judges of the faith with Holy See ; 
which protected the similar Dominican and Thomist doctrines of grace 
(Augustinian, but allowing a genuine freedom to the will); and which 
made the condemnation of the ninety-first proposition as little likely as 
possible to undermine the obedience of subjects to princes. Noailles and 
eight other bishops affirmed episcopal rights. ‘ We only ask that no occasion 
be given to the court of Rome to think that we act merely as simple 
executants of its decrees . n As between pope and bishops Jansen had been 
ultramontane. The opponents of Unigenitus thought otherwise. In 1718 
the theological faculty of Caen dismissed papal infallibility as a ‘ frivolous 
claim’. 2 

The death of Louis XIV on I September 1715 promised policies less 
rigid. A significant nomination was that of Jacques Benigne Bossuet, the 
‘little Bossuet’, nephew of the great bishop of Meaux, as bishop of 
Troyes. Jesuit influence for years had kept him from the episcopate. When 
Clement XI tried to hold up his consecration, and that of several others, in 
order to force compliance with the bull, the regent under the influence of 
Jansenist advisers made threats which smacked of schism. Above all, in 
March 1717 the bishops of Senez, Montpellier, Boulogne, and Mirepoix 
published in the Sorbonne their appeal against Unigenitus to a general 
council. Noailles next year added his protest. The French clergy were thus 
divided into ‘appelants’ and ‘constitutionaries’. The appelants had the 
support of the parlements, and were strong in the theological faculties. 
The constitutionaries had generally the court behind them, and most of the 
bishops. Especially after Clement XI in 1 7 1 8 had denounced the appelants 
in Monita pastoralia, William Wake, archbishop of Canterbury, thought 
he saw a chance to detach the French Church, or a substantial part of it, 
from the Roman obedience. His correspondence chiefly with L. E. Du Pin, 
a great ‘Jansenist’ scholar, came to nothing, because of the timidity of 
the archbishop of Paris and the lukewarmness of the court ; not to speak 
of Wake’s dislike of Du Pin’s observations in his Commonitorium on the 
Thirty-nine Articles. The regent, failing in conciliation, forbade appeals 

1 Diclionnaire de Theologie catholique, vol. xv (part 11, 1950), col. 2067. 

1 L. Pastor, History of the Popes (E.T.), vol. xxxiii, pp. 300-1. 
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by a declaration of August 1720, which was registered only in a lit de 
justice. In 1725, for all that Benedict XIII was a Dominican, the Roman 
council designated Unigenitus as a rule of faith, in a phrase which was 
declared by the dissident party to have been dishonestly interpolated by 
the secretary to the council at the behest of the Jesuits. In 1726 Louis XV 
suddenly replaced as chief minister the due de Bourbon, friendly to the 
appelants, by Fleury, bishop of Frejus, hostile to all nonconformity. 
Next year in a national council held at Embrun, presided over by the local 
archbishop (Benedict XIV’s great friend Tencin), the one appelant bishop 
who was not an aristocrat, Soanen bishop of Senez, was reduced to lay 
communion, and exiled to the remote and windswept abbey of Chaise- 
Dieu, where he died of old age in 1740. This council condemned also the 
vindication of Anglican orders which had been composed with Wake’s 
aid, as part of his effort for an Anglo-French reunion, by Le Courayer, of 
the abbey of St Genevieve in Paris. In 1728 Noailles submitted. He died 
in May 1729. By the end of 1729 only three appelant bishops remained. 
As they died they were replaced by ardent constitutionaries. 

As the French episcopate became quickly and overwhelmingly con- 
stitutionary, and as Fleury purged the religious orders and theological 
faculties, the clerical opposition to Unigenitus appeared more as a rebellion 
of disobedient clerics against their bishops, Richeriste rather than in a 
strict sense Jansenist, fortified by works of learning which developed in a 
presbyterian direction Richer’s maxim that the episcopate is no more than 
a certain eminence or dignity, but not an order different from the priest- 
hood. Their ideas were spread by the Nouvelles Ecclesiastiques, which 
authority failed to suppress. Miracles were claimed, chiefly at the tomb of 
the deacon Paris, which if true in John Wesley’s opinion ‘ struck at the root 
of the whole papal authority as wrought in direct opposition to the famous 
bull Unigenitus V The miracles of Paris were condemned by Vintimille, arch- 
bishop of Paris, with the help of a report prepared by a priest who later 
became a functionary of the Parlement, a Gallican but constitutionary. The 
neurotic excesses of the convulsionaries 2 discredited and divided the party. 

The last great conflict was begun when Christophe de Beaumont, arch- 
bishop of Paris (1746-81), adopting a device which Noailles had used 
against the Jesuits, ordained that clerics should exact from dying persons 
a billet de confession, so making recourse to a constitutionary priest a 
condition of the last sacraments. This placed the clergy between two fires. 
They were denounced by their bishops if they did not comply, and coerced 
with imprisonment, exile, and loss of goods by the parlements if they did. 

Seeing that the French bishops were linked closely with the French 
court, obedience to whose policies was a condition of preferment, and 

1 Letters of John Wesley, vol. iv (1931), p. 348. 

2 For some particulars of the convulsionaries see E. Lavisse, Histoire de France (1909). 
vol. vui, part 2, pp. 115-16. 
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that the nominations of Louis XIV’s successors were uniformly of 
aristocratic persons, it was only to be expected that opposition in the 
lower clergy should find support in the secular opposition to the court in 
the parlements. Many of the avocats had been educated by the Oratory, 
educational rivals of the Jesuits, and suspect of Jansenism. They shared 
that dislike of an aristocratic prelacy which in the discontented clergy 
showed itself in Richeriste notions of Church government. On numerous 
occasions, as against the bishops, the parlementaires of Paris asserted the 
duty of the Crown as eveque du dehors with their advice so to regulate the 
clerical exercise of spiritual functions as to safeguard public peace and 
Gallican liberties. In France, no less than elsewhere, the will of the prince 
was decisive. Benedict XIV was anxious to stop the strife. In 1756, in the 
brief Ex omnibus , in terms suggested by the French court and approved by 
Jansenisers in the curia, he refrained from describing Unigenitus expressly 
as a rule of faith, and withheld approval from the refusal of sacraments as 
that had been used of late. Although the Parlement of Paris disliked this 
brief, it was to the advantage of their side. It robbed Unigenitus of its 
effectiveness. 

This emasculating of Unigenitus was the more remarkable because the 
court of France was more in harmony with Rome than were most others. 
Unigenitus had not merely condemned a particular doctrine of grace but a 
whole programme of reform, which was in its tendencies anti-curial, and 
in its morality puritanical; and which was founded in an appeal to 
scripture and the ancient fathers. This appeal was an historical one to 
antiquity as opposed to tradition and present usage. Some Jesuit writers, 
in the spirit of Richard Simon the Oratorian (1638-1712), made the un- 
certainty of historical evidence a ground for resting everything on Church 
tradition. In a modernistic fashion they opposed truths of faith to truths 
of fact. ‘The vast volumes and ostentatious quotations of rash reformers’, 
wrote the Jesuit Berruyer in a book condemned at Rome, ‘ will never avail 
against the force of prescription. It is in the teaching of the Roman Church, 
and in its present teaching . . . that the religion of Christ must be found. u 
On the other hand the predestinarianism of the Jansenists was a religious 
counterpart to the secular fatalism of such as Holbach. Their denigration 
of the natural reason, which went with their unfashionable denial of 
natural religion, would have consisted equally well with the glorification 
of the passions which was the fashion in Encyclopaedist circles, where no 
religion was professed but a natural or a ‘civil’ one. The Jansenist idea of 
the will as passive before irresistible grace corresponded with the passivity 
of the mind in the epistemology of the sensationalist philosophers. It fell 
therefore to Jesuits like Bergier and other orthodox men to defend reason 
and moral freedom against both religious and secular attack. Jansenists 

1 Histoire du people de Dieu, cited in R. R. Palmer, Catholics and Unbelievers in eighteenth- 
century France (1929), pp. 70-I. 
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and philosophes agreed in contempt for the Middle Ages. The ‘rash 
reformers ’ also by their upholding the rights of princes fitted in well with 
the Erastian bent of the Enlightenment. 

The appeal to antiquity was part of a whole movement of scholarship, 
in which most of the greatest works were in no sense Jansenist. From the 
days of the great Mabillon (1632-1707), the Benedictines of the Congrega- 
tion of St Maur had made their house and great library at St Germain- 
des-pres a Mecca for scholars. Edward Gibbon recalled in his Autobio- 
graphy that at Magdalen College Oxford the library shelves ‘groaned 
under the weight of the Benedictine folios, of the editions of the Fathers, 
and of the collections of the Middle Ages, which have issued from the 
single abbey of St Germain des Prez at Paris In Paris also at the Oratory, 
and at St Genevieve, were learned industrious men. Among the Paris 
Jesuits Hardouin maintained a meticulous documentary criticism. The 
Maurist Montfaucon (1655-1741) in his Greek palaeography provided 
New Testament scholars with a fundamental tool. There was an inter- 
change of scholarship which transcended the barrier of Papist and Pro- 
testant. Richard Bentley, J. J. Wettstein, Theodore Kiister and other 
Protestant scholars found here a friendly helpfulness. The Maurists 
Martene and Durand, the one an upholder and the other an opponent of 
Unigenitus, together made foraging journeys for ancient liturgical material. 
Richard Bentley sent material from English sources to the liturgist Pierre 
Le Brun of the Oratory. The historical works of the Jansenist L. E. Du Pin 
(1657-1719), and the Gallican Claude Fleury (1640-1719) were soon 
influential amongst the scholars of Britain and the Continent. 

These researches strongly suggested simplification in breviary and 
missal. Cardinal Tomassi (1649-1713), whom Benedict XIV would gladly 
have canonised, like the great Muratori (1672-1750), Gibbon’s ‘guide and 
master in the history of Italy’ (whom Benedict XIV protected), a man of 
views anything but ultramontane, produced a breviary for private use 
entirely out of scripture, even putting pater noster for the collects. 1 
Benedict XTV himself, in the spirit of Erasmus or Quignon, expressed in 
1743 a wish for a drastic reform of the breviary in terms of scripture and 
the ancient fathers, because historical criticism had made so many things 
incredible that earlier generations had been able to take as undoubted. 
French bishops in particular (but not they alone) multiplied diocesan 
service books, ‘sometimes excellent in their sober scholarship, but often 
absurd in their pseudo-classic Latinity’. 2 In the missal of Bossuet of 
Troyes there was a drastic removal of medieval ceremonies. Vintimille, 
who was no Jansenist, employed on his Paris breviary (1738) Mesenguy, 
author of a catechism condemned at Rome, and for the hymns Charles 

1 J. Wickham Legg, The Reformed Breviary of Cardinal Tomassi (1904). 

* A. Fortescue, The Mass (ed. 1937), p. 210; in general, Dictionnaire d’Archeologie 
chrdtienne et de la Liturgie, vol. ix, part u ( 1 930), H. Leclercq, ‘ Liturgies Neo-Gallicanes ’. 
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Coffin, who in 1749 was denied the last sacraments as an obstinate refuser 
of Unigenitus. Individual priests like Jube of Asnieres had ceremonies all 
their own, and an audible canon. By 1791, of the 130 French dioceses, 
eighty had given up the Roman liturgy for rites and ceremonies of local 
authority. These sometimes embodied principles of public worship which 
Unigenitus appeared to deprecate. They might be taken as expressing a 
certain diocesan independence towards Rome on the part of bishops who 
though driven into a closer alliance with the Papacy by their troubles 
with Jansenists were still not ultramontane. They kept a Gallicanism 
which Benedict XIV sought to combat as a source of weakness in the 
church by his De Synodo Diocesana (1748, 1755). In this book he turned 
a device of government which appelants favoured as a means of de- 
centralised ecclesiastical aristocracy into a support for an autocratic 
rule centralised at Rome. 

Episcopal independence towards the Papacy and the rights of Christian 
princes in their local churches were two ancient themes of contention 
closely connected in the eighteenth century as they had been in the 
fourteenth. The Papacy being weak, the princes had no need of the En- 
lightenment in their traditional game of twisting the pope’s tail, but they 
found it useful. In small but significant ways secular influences prevailed. 
The canonisation of Bellarmine had to be indefinitely postponed. Bene- 
dict XIV had to connive at the de facto suppression in France of the feast 
of St Gregory VII the office for which used language which was disagree- 
ably Hildebrandine. Moreover, the cause of the princes was served by 
writings of great ability, argued in terms not obviously of the new philo- 
sophy but for the most part traditionally ecclesiastical. In 1722 there was 
published at the Hague, and quickly available in English, the treatise in 
which Paolo Sarpi (1552-1623) had upheld for the republic of Venice the 
Rights of Princes against unjust papal excommunication and interdict. 
Zeegers van Espen (1646-1728), the great canonist of Louvain, professor 
at the college of Adrian VI, father of what was sometimes called the ‘ new ’ 
canon law, defended the claim of the rebellious chapter of Utrecht that 
in that country the right of choice of a bishop devolved to the chapter, and 
denied the right of the Papacy (asserted there by the Jesuits) to abolish 
bishoprics at will. In his Jus Universum Ecclesiasticum he denied that the 
pope was universal ordinary, criticised present claims as resting on the 
dubious foundations of the forged decretals, and allowed only a certain 
primacy of authority. He thought it proper that a royal placet should give 
authority for the execution of Church laws. He upheld the right of the 
clergy to appeal to the secular ruler against tyrannous acts by their 
ecclesiastical superiors. This notion applied to Van Espen himself, until 
a change of government in the Austrian Netherlands brought in a regent 
who strongly upheld Unigenitus, so that in 1727 he fled to Holland, where 
he died the next year. 
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More specifically addressed to the laity was the work of a Neapolitan 
lawyer, Pietro Giannone (1676-1748), The Civil History of the Kingdom of 
Naples (1723). This book won the admiration of Muratori. It was counted 
by Gibbon as one that had ‘ remotely contributed to form the historian of 
the Roman Empire’. 1 A half-pay captain, J. Ogilvie, translated it into 
English in 1729-31 (the first translation of it into another language), as 
being useful against the Papacy for showing ‘how that Monster of a 
Spiritual Monarchy, an Imperium in Imperio, was conceiv’d, brought 
forth, and nourish’d till it came to full maturity’. 2 Giannone wrote as a 
layman against clerical power and as a Neapolitan patriot resenting the 
interference of a foreign ecclesiastical prince. In Naples medieval cleri- 
calism flourished exceedingly, fortified by that claim to a papal suzerainty 
which had been so pointedly ignored in the peace of 1713. Giannone 
was but the most important of a group of Neapolitan anti-curialists who, 
quite apart from the general intellectual movement, were sufficiently 
provoked by an excess in their own country of clerical persons, wealth, 
and privilege. They stand fully in the long Italian tradition of anti-papal 
and anti-clerical polemics. It was in the same tradition that Giannone 
addressed his book to the Emperor, but unfortunate for him because by 
identifying him with the Austrian party in Naples it lost him the pro- 
tection of the Bourbons. 

As a lawyer Giannone was primarily concerned that the two authorities, 
ecclesiastical and secular, should each stick to its own sphere. His 
criticism of Marsiglio of Padua and John of Paris that they gave too much 
to the secular power, attributing to it a jurisdiction rightly belonging to 
the Church; his comment that it was against common sense to do as they 
did in England, give sovereignty over the Church to a king or queen ; and 
his generally respectful language about the Holy See have led to the 
suggestion that he was orthodox, and a clerical. In fact, drawing upon 
current scholarship (so far as to be accused of plagiarism), upon authorities 
fashionable in reforming circles, he used the appeal to antiquity in the 
interest of princes and laymen. He looked back to the days before the 
great medieval prelates, when only princes exercised a coercive jurisdictio, 
but never ecclesiastics. He explained the authority of the Roman see 
wholly in terms of historical development. For him as a Neapolitan the 
most monstrous overstepping of due limits was the papal suzerainty over 
Naples, a right of investiture gained by vigilance and cunning. In fact, 
his cry that ecclesiastics should keep to spiritual matters had been for 
centuries the cry of anti-clericals of all nations, not least the Italians. Thus 
he exalted the secular ruler, and would have him closely superintend 
ecclesiastical laws. In his Profession of Faith, published at Vienna in 1731, 
he pretended with a savage irony to claim world dominion for the Roman 
bishop. In the Triregno, published only after his death, he praised the 

1 Autobiography (World’s Classics edition), p. 76. * E.T. by J. Ogilvie (1729), preface. 
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evangelical simplicity of early days, before the superintendence exercised 
by a simple leader of a presbytery had become the dominance of a bishop ; 
before an admixture of heathen philosophy and pagan observances had 
turned the Christian religion into a heathen one; and before the Roman 
pontiff by his canon law had made it an engine of priestcraft. He died a 
prisoner in the citadel of Turin. According to the protonotary apostolic 
of that place, his death was edifying. With tears he repented his attacks 
on Church and clergy. 

The starting point of Nicholas von Hontheim (1701-90), auxiliary 
bishop of Treves, was different. His book, De statu ecclesiae et legitima 
potestate Romani pontificis by Justinus Febronius (1763), was, according 
to its title, composed with a view to the reunion of dissenting Christians. 
For it he expected to be denounced as another Sarpi, de Dominis, 
or Richer. Distinctly in the style of the Council of Basle he addressed 
himself to princes, bishops, and doctors of universities. He believed 
that the Roman primacy was of divine institution, and the centre 
of unity, but that it was not the primacy that had driven Protestants 
out, only its abuse. To bring them back, the primacy must therefore 
be restricted within the limits of primitive practice; a primacy merely, 
not a domination. This meant (an old, old story) restoring to bishops 
and princes rights which had been usurped by popes. Like Van Espen, 
under whose influence he had come at Louvain; with a view of the 
relative authority of scripture and tradition more Anglican than Triden- 
tine; and sharing with Luther an intense dislike of scholasticism, he 
recognised in the Papacy only a primacy of honour. For him there was no 
infallibility but a limited one in the whole body of the Church. The conciliar 
doctrine of the council above the pope was thus reinforced by Hontheim, 
who frequently cited Gerson, and preferred Aeneas Sylvius to Pius II. 
Even more than the rights of bishops he asserted those of princes in the 
external ordering of their local churches. Bellarmine’s distinction of 
indirect from direct power he scorned as mere word play. He went so far 
as to justify a temporary withdrawal by a catholic prince of obedience 
from the pope, in matters of human and not of divine law, where the 
grievance was grave and universal, and where other means had failed of 
redress. Such a withdrawal was not from the see, but only from its 
occupant. This was indeed not an uncommon doctrine, and certainly 
provided justification for procedures not unusual. There was hardly any 
device which princes had used to vex popes which he did not justify, 
including English praemunire. Vehemently hating the Roman curia, he 
appealed for a union of princes to put down curial pretensions. It is not 
surprising that within a year this book was on the Index. Its influence 
spread rapidly over Europe. 

Febronius and Giannone did not stand alone. Febronius completed the 
work of a school of reforming divines long influential in Germany. The 
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canon law of Febronius suited the anti-clerical, anti-Jesuit policies of the 
Austrian minister Kaunitz. In Naples Giannone had influential disciples. 
Three years after Clement XII had, under Spanish pressure, conceded to 
the Bourbon Charles III the investiture of Naples, Benedict XIV agreed 
to a concordat whose terms seemed inspired by Giannone’s principles, put 
into practice by Tanucci, who admired him. There was even granted a 
supreme court of ecclesiastical appeal, half clerical, half lay. This agree- 
ment did not bring peace, so that Tanucci, himself quite a devout person, 
admired by St Alphonsus Liguori, continued fighting the curia. In other 
places similar agreements were made, where Giannone’s influence cannot 
have been great, and before ‘ Febronius ’ had written. To Sardinia in 1727 
Benedict XIII had made concessions so great that Clement XII had in 
1731 revoked them, only for Benedict XIV ten years later to concede even 
more, including the title to the king of Vicar of the Holy See, and the 
nomination to all ecclesiastical benefices. In 1740 the king of Portugal 
received the patronage of all sees and abbeys. In 1737 and 1753 Spanish 
concordats gave great powers to the Spanish king, who aimed at as 
complete a control of the Church in the peninsula as he had always had in 
the colonies. By the later agreement, practically all the important patron- 
age formerly enjoyed by Rome passed to the Crown. 

Febronius wrote, not like Giannone as a patriot and a nationalist, 
but in the universal terms of a churchman, advocating a general Galli- 
canism. Joseph II was said to have been his best pupil. That prince 
certainly preferred Febronian clergymen to ultramontane, but he was 
more subject to secular influences than ecclesiastical, and cared less for the 
rights of bishops than did the auxiliary of Treves, who after experience of 
the Emperor was moved in 1778, and after some vacillation again in 1788, 
to recant his Febronianism. He thus made occasion for that indefatigable 
polemist for the Roman see, the Jesuit Zaccaria, to make in 1779 a collec- 
tion of recantations by learned catholics; precedents for this, the most 
pleasing of all, including Richer, Du Pin, Noailles, Giannone, Montesquieu, 
and Helvetius. He was not able to include Voltaire’s. The recantation of 
De Dominis was relegated to an appendix, as insincere and followed by 
relapse. Hontheim was less happy about his recantations than the Jesuit. 
Owing in part to Jansenising influences at Rome Zaccaria was not able to 
publish the book till 1791. 

Van Espen, Giannone, Febronius, and others like them, exaggerated 
the power, influence, cleverness, and riches of the Jesuits. As European 
politics had become secularised, the political importance formerly enjoyed 
by the Jesuits as the court confessors of Europe had sensibly diminished 
since the middle of the seventeenth century. They were not able to 
prevent their royal penitents from pursuing policies which shocked the 
popes more than the activities of Protestants. Unigenitus was counted 
against them as in France a focus of disorder, even in 1757 of attempted 
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regicide. There was a strong party in Rome itself, without which the 
campaign against them might not have ended in their destruction. Above 
all, against the enmity of the European princes, even without their 
countenance, they could not prevail. 

Already, before Unigenitus, they had had a setback. In 1704 Clement XI 
had hoped to end a long controversy by condemning the policy which the 
Jesuits had followed in their Chinese mission. In 1715 he renewed this 
condemnation. In 1742 Benedict XIV definitively confirmed it. In China 
the Jesuits had permitted the use by their converts of certain Chinese 
terms for the Godhead, some of which by these rulings were disallowed. 
They had permitted also the use of the traditional ceremonies, of venera- 
tion of ancestors and of Confucius (an important part of Chinese civilisa- 
tion). These also the Papacy prohibited. This prohibition Benedict XIV 
justified as being ‘by virtue of the first of the ten commandments’, but 
the Chinese Emperor (who liked the Jesuits) had solemnly affirmed that 
the ceremonies were merely civic. The two legacies a latere of the cardinals 
Toumon and Mezzabarba only angered the Emperor. Right or wrong 
(Leibniz thought wrong), the papal policy meant the ruin of the Jesuit 
effort to convert the governing class of the Chinese empire. Persecution 
quickly reduced the Chinese Christians to a remnant of the poor and 
illiterate. Apart from the delicacy of the theological problem of the 
Chinese rites, the campaign against them was undoubtedly influenced by 
the rivalry of the secular clergy and other orders (especially Dominicans 
and Franciscans), by Jansenists who denounced the rites as idolatrous, 
and by the dislike of the Portuguese for independent religious activity 
touching upon their ecclesiastical padronado. The Jesuits’ similar con- 
cessions to their Malabar converts were similarly condemned. 

Nor were the Jesuits worldly wise enough to avoid antagonising their 
most deadly foe Carvalho, better known by his later title of Pombal 
(1689-1782), minister of the new king of Portugal, Joseph I (1750-76). 
The boundary treaty of 1750 between Spain and Portugal, whereby a large 
tract of Paraguay passed from Spanish to Portuguese rule, involved the 
Jesuits because they had there their most celebrated mission. They gathered 
their native converts into villages, the ‘reductions’ of Paraguay, where, 
shielded by priestly oversight from contact with colonists, they made the 
commodities by whose sale the work was financed. When the Jesuits 
resisted the forcible transplantation of entire villages the worst construc- 
tion was put on their actions. A native revolt was put down to their 
intrigues. Their great mission preacher, the Italian Malagrida (1689-1761), 
provocatively ascribed the Lisbon earthquake to divine disapproval of the 
new government of Portugal. All these iniquities Pombal explained in a 
Brief Relation (1758), quickly translated into other languages and spread 
through Europe, which presented the Jesuits as masters of a mighty 
republic, exploiting the native Indians as slaves, and aiming at world 
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